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How Britain Should Meet U.S. Recession 


BY Roy Harrop (Oxford 
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evil 
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occur? First 


essential to avoid 


steps 
mitigate the conse- 


cession, should one 
and foremost, it 1s 
being involved in a deflationary pro- 
well-established 


cess. ‘This is now 
doctrine. ‘The reappearance of a 
tendency 
not be taken as a signal for increasing 
the Bank Rate or imposing financial 
stringency. 

Our reaction to iV] 
abroad bv the United States must be 
selective, and take the form of mort 
rigid economy in from 
her. It may that thi 
eventuality was carefully considered 
by the leaders at 
Sydney, and that a measure of co- 


] 
towards a dollar gap must 


decreased buy 


purchases 
be assumed 
Commonwealth 


achieved in the 
dollar 
in the sterling area as a whole by 
frugality of purchase. 

Such 
recession promptly must be sharply 
distinguished from the long-run 


operation will be 
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iask of maintaining solvency 


measures for meeting a 
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policy of securing a more balanced 
pattern of trade. A long-run policy 
should not rely on restriction. But 
in present need 
for continuing to match dollar 
expenditure to dollar income in the 


circumstances the 
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progressive shrinkage of incomes in 
the non-dollar world: demand de- 
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entails a further decline in 
ind so depression is spread 
in evel 

Such a decline must have an 
adverse impact on British exports 
and tend to produce a weakening in 
het overall external balance. It 
should not be our rule (in the special 
circumstances) to take quick measures 
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by resolute action in the non-dollar 
world. There will be a fairly wide- 
pread tendency to take such action. 

In this scene Britain can play a 
crucial role. Her maxims should be 
‘business as usual’. Her imports 
are but little less important than 
those of the United States. If on 
the first impact her own overall 
balance shows a tendency to deterior- 
ate, she should take no immediate 
step to restore the situation by 
restricting imports other than dollar 
imports. To do so would help to 
propagate the depression. 

The essence of the vicious spiral 
is that because A buys less from B, B 
buys less from C, and so on. But if 
only a group of substanual impor- 
tance has the strength to carry on 
ordering and buying as usual, that 
can break the vicious spiral. 


Sterling’s Role 


Here the position of sterling 1s 
important. There is a widespread 
willingness outside the dollar area 
to accept payment in sterling. In 
this connection the recent increase 
n the transferability of sterling 
may prove timely. It would be 
expedient for British policy to allow 
the sterling balances to accumulate 
fer a time while other countries 
took steps to counteract the depres- 
sion forces emanating from the 
United States. With luck this might 
be long enough to allow the United 
States herself to recover from her 
recession. 

It is. of course, true that there 
is a limit to the willingness of other 
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alances are piling up. In a gener: 


y it would be folly for Britain to 
ppose that she can live de- 
finit on credit by handing out 
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lashings of inconvertible sterling. 
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But in the special circumstances 
of an American recession the case is 
altered. With diminishing outlets, 
falling prices, and growing unem- 
ployment, most countries would be 
only too grateful to Britain for 
maintaining a relatively open door 
and be glad to accept payment in 
sterling for the time being. 

And this would have a curative 
effect on the world situation. If as 
the dollar reserves of third party 
countries decline, sterling reserves 
go up, they will be heartened them- 
selves not to impose restrictions 
and to proceed with development 


pr EC cS. 


Strategy Summarised 


The maxims of policy in response 
to an American recession may 
be summarised. There should be no 
internal deflation. There should be 
no restriction of importation, even 
in the event of some deterioration in 
Britain’s overall balance, except for 
imports required to be paid for in 
dollars. In the event of a prolonged 
recession it might well be that 
Canada and other dollar area coun- 
tries outside the United States 
would deem it wise to reconsider this 
policy of requiring dollar payment. 

To this policy of ‘business as 
usual’ we may be sure that there 
would be fairly rapid and wide- 
spread positive response in other 
countries. And while at first sight 
such a policy might appear a little 
invidious towards the United States, 
in the long run it would be to her 
advantage. 

While recovery will mainly 
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How to Stimulate Investment 


BY P. D. HENDERSON (Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 


WHEN we piece together the avail- 
able information—which is admit- 
tedly very incomplete—it appears 
that fixed investment was not much 
higher last year than in 1952. There 
was a considerable increase in avail- 
able resources between the two years, 
largely because of higher output, but 
also because the volume of imports 


rose by more than the volume of 


exports; but it seems likely that 
almost the whole of the increase has 
been devoted to higher personal 
consumption, Government current 
expenditure on goods and services, 
and (in all probability) investment 
in stocks. 

My own guess is that total fixed 
investment was slightly above the 
1952 level, but that most of the 
increase—possibly all—was in build- 
ing and construction, so that ex- 
penditure on plant and equipment 
was much the same—in spite of the 
encouragement given to it in the 
1953 Budget. If this was so, how is it 
to be explained ? 

Consumption 

It is sometimes suggested that the 
rise in personal consumption is to 
blame, and that it has drawn away 
productive resources which would 


have been better devoted to capital 
formation. 

But if this were so there would 
surely be some evidence of it: invest- 
ment plans would have remained 
unfulfilled because businesses could 
not secure the necessary labour and 
materials to carry them out, and in 
fact this has not happened. There 
were few serious shortages holding 
back investment last year, and those 
that remained could scarcely have 
been aggravated by the increase in 
consumption. 

We must therefore find another 
explanation, and it is easy enough to 
do so: we can only suppose that, in 
general, businesses (including the 
nationalised industries) did not in- 
vest more last year because they did 
not wish to. 

Given the existing level of demand, 
and the changes which they antici- 
pated, a higher rate of expansion did 
not appear justified. Moreover, with 
the possibility of an American re- 
cession, and the certainty of even 
more intense competition in exports, 
there is no immediate prospect of a 
change in expectations which would 
lead to higher capital expenditure 
by business. To make sure that we 


Ratio of Gross Fixed Investment to Total Available Resources 


1938 1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 
PRORGRBE I cn sich endian enue ar a. Ww eieest 18.5 18.3 17.6 19,2 19.1] N.A 
Western Germany...........- N.A, N.A. 18.1 17.4 18.0 N.A 
PR Nog ad ang, ihn a 14.3 18.6 18.] 17.4 0 N.A 
CSE le ood caves, ha wle wie 27 16.0 155 16.6 5.9 15.7 
United Rimgdom. .4 cei ce ieee 12.8 2.4 13.0 13.0 2:5 12.6 
Note: These figures have been derived almost entirely from official estimates, but for 
purposes of comparison should be treated only as indicating thi 
since there are differences in the definition both of ‘investment’ and of ‘resources’ in the 


various countries. 


From Financial Times, 
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get a high rate of investment some- 


thing will have to be done to encour- 
age it. What can we do? 
Savings 

One remedy which has now be- 
come fashionable is wholly inappro- 
priate. It is sometimes suggested that 
what is above all required in the 
present situation is a substantial rise 
in savings, and a corresponding fall 


in consumption: an heroic act of 


national self-denial is called for, 
which will release resources from the 
industries satisfying consumers’ de- 
mand, so that they can be used for 
capital accumulation. 

But if my diagnosis of the present 
economic situation is even approxi- 
mately correct, this would be not 
only useless but positively harmful. 
The rate of industrial investment at 
home now depends very largely on 
the prospective level of demand, and 
a fall in consumption demand at 
home, whatever advantages it might 
bring, would certainly cause a fall in 
investment. 

Of course, a high rate of invest- 
ment must be accompanied by a 
correspondingly high rate of saving: 
but it obviously does not follow that 
a rise in savings will necessarily cause 
investment to increase. Those who 
recommend a rise in savings 0) 
iiself as a means to raising the rate 
of investment have simply failed to 
notice the change in the economic 
climate which has taken place during 
the last two years. 


Profits 


If anv further evidence is required 
to show that this is true, and that a 
shortage of saving is not responsible 

r the failure of investment to 


increase, a glance at the estimates of 


| wes adie a. : 


company profits in 1952, and of 
Nxec capital formation Dy com- 


panies, is enough to show that 
business as a whole cannot have been 
seriously inhibited in its plans for 
expansion by a shortage of capital. 


Last year, with (probably) higher 


profits, and fixed capital expenditure 
much the same, the situation can 
hardly have got worse. When we 
consider the large reserves held by 
many established firms, and the 
borrowing facilities which are avail- 
able for others, it is hard to believe 
that the fundamental trouble is a 
shortage of genuine risk capital, 
because of the decline in personal 
savings. 

Of course, a rise in personal sav- 
would make possible a reduction in 
taxes; but even if it were accom- 
panied by lower taxes, so that total 
demand did not fall, it could hardly 
bring about a big increase in capital 
expenditure. 


ings would be very welcome, since it 


Productivity 

What about public investment ? 

Here (and only here) the choice 
between investment and consump- 
tion is even now very real, since the 
Government has to choose between 
reducing taxes and increasing the 
amount ot investment under its con- 
trol, 

\bout half of public investment, 
however, consists of expenditure by 
local authorities on new housing, and 
a good deal of the rest is on building 
and construction work of various 
kinds. 

Any substantial increase in public 
investment is therefore open to two 
objections, quite apart from the fact 
that it would entail higher rates of 
taxation than would otherwise be 


needed, First, it would probably 
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greater part of the increase would 
have little effect on the level of 
productivity and costs in the eco- 
nomy. From the purely economic 
point of view, therefore, the case for 
it is not very strong. 

There is. however, one obvious 
exception to this generalisation which 
deserves to be mentioned—invest- 
ment in roads. The present and 
prospective level of capital expendi- 
ture on the roads is so astonishingly 
small that even to treble or quad- 
ruple it would not involve a large 
increase in claims on resources; and 
there is abundant evidence that it 
would help to bring down costs. 


Main Problem 


The main problem, however, given 
that a high rate of investment is 
required, is to encourage capital 
expenditure by business enterprises, 
whether they are publicly or priv- 
ately owned. 

One of the most obvious methods 
would be a reduction of interest 
rates, and the creation of generally 
easier conditions of credit: but in 
my view this is not a very promising 
approach. In order to stimulate 
investment in fixed capital there 
would have to be an appreciable fall 
in long-term rates, and in present 
circumstances this might be a rather 
slow and uncertain operation. More- 
over, even if such a fall were brought 
about, its effects might only be slight. 
for past experience suggests that 
changes even in long-term rates have 
a rather weak influence on industrial 
investment. Certainly we could not 
rely on monetary measures alone. 

Two other courses might be sug- 
gested. The first is to give every 
possible encouragement to technical 
progress and higher productivity in 
industry. 

This suggestion may seem not only 


trite but confused, since one reason 
for wanting a high rate of investment 
is precisely that it will promote 
technical progress and higher pro- 
ductivity; but the relation between 
the two is clearly a reciprocal one. 
Improvements in technique will 
stimulate investment in two ways. 
First, capital expenditure is generally 
needed before new methods and pro- 
cesses can be introduced, or new 
products made. Second, they make 
possible an increase in total output, 
and if this potential increase is 
actually realised (which will not 
necessarily happen, unless our fiscal 
policies are well adapted to main- 
taining effective demand) it will 
lead to further investment, since 
new capital will be needed in some 
industries to meet the increase in 
demand. Any measure which speeds 
up the rate of technical progress is 
therefore an indirect stimulus to 
investment. 

Finally, steps might be taken, for 
example by reducing the present 
rates of taxation on business, to make 
capital expenditure more attractive. 

It is sometimes argued that a 
reduction in business taxation is not 
necessary to encourage investment, 
since the savings required can be 
provided by having a sufficiently 
large Budget surplus; but although 
this argument is sound when the 
economic situation is genuinely in- 
flationary, it is quite inapplicable 
now. An increase in the Budget sur- 
plus now would cause a fall in 
investment, because of its effect on 
demand, while a reduction in the 
rate of tax on undistributed profits, 
or more generous depreciation allow- 
ances, would clearly tend to increase 
it. 

This is not only because the finan- 
cial resources at the disposal of firms 
would he greater, for these are 
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already large in most cases; there is 
an additional stimulus, since the net 
profitability of investment would be 
increased, so that firms would pre- 
sumably be more willing to use their 
reserves for expansion. 

Another possibility, which was put 
forward some years ago by Mr 
Kalecki as a way to encourage 
private investment if this were con- 
sidered necessary, would be to allow 
firms to deduct all expenditure on 
fixed capital, whether for replace- 
ment or expansion, from profits in 
order to arrive at the taxable 
amount. Again, in special cases, if 
the Government had reason to be- 
lieve that a particular investment 
project which it thought highly 
desirable would not otherwise be 
carried out, it could offer some kind 
of subsidy or guarantee to the firm or 
industry concerned—or even to the 
consumer—to encourage the buying 
of fuel-saving equipment, for in- 
stance. 

These are not recommendations, 
but suggestions as to what might be 
done. It is not easy to say how 
effective different measures are likely 
to be, and many of them raise politi- 
cal issues which no Government 
could ignore, and which may quite 
properly affect one’s judgment of 
them. 


But if no measures—or worse still, 
the wrong measures—are taken, we 
may fail to achieve a rate of invest- 
ment high enough to ensure a healthy 
and expanding economy. 

* T * 

The new ‘investment allowance’ 
introduced by the U.K. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Budget 
(April 6, 1954) is a novel attempt to 
meet Mr Henderson’s problem of 
insufficient investment by private 
industry. 

In effect, it is a direct subsidy to 
industry to encourage re-equipment, 
being a tax-free allowance to cover 
the normal depreciation allowances. 

The rates are: 20 per cent for 
expenditure on new plant = and 
machinery, new mining works, and 
new scientific enterprise, and 10 pet 
cent for new industrial and agri- 
cultural buildings. 

In taking this step the Chancellor 
has rejected, for the present at any 
rate, the administratively complex 
method of discriminatory allowances 
for selected industries. He has not, 


however, accepted the proposal of 


Mr Kalecki, mentioned in_ the 
article, of allowing all capital ex- 
penditure on fixed capital, whether 
on replacement or expansion, to be 
deducted from profits before they 
suffer taxation. (Eprror. E.D.). 


FEDERAL GERMANY CUTS INCOME TAX 
THE percentage of income taken in income tax in West Germany from a married couple 
with one child is compared in the table below over the period 1926 to 1954, emphasising the 
incentive character of the Budget presented on March 4, 1954, The rates for 1954 will become 


effective on October 1. 


Annual income 


DM. £ equiv. 1954 
3.000 250 1.6 
6,000 500 9.5 

12.000 1,000 17.8 

24 000 2 000 250 

50.000 1,000 ss a 

100,000 8.000 38. 

400.000 33.000 53.5 

1,000,000 84,000 55.0 
» 000.000 170.000 55.0 


1953 1952 1946 1939 1926 
ae 4.2 10.0 5.5 6.4 
10.2 Z.5 28.3 8.2 7.4 
ei 25.4 42,2 11.8 9.6 
30.9 35.7 59.1 17.4 14.2 
38.8 45.9 75.0 26.3 a 
47.8 ies 84.5 33. 29.5 
69.1 80.0 92.4 40.0 37.4 
70.0 80.0 93.9 40.0 39.0 


70.0 80.0 94.5 40.0 9.5 
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English Economist’s Experience of 


Housekeeping in America 


BY PROFESSOR GILBERT WALKER 


One of the first impressions thrust by 
the United States on the mind of the 
European visitor is the high price of 
labour. 

An Englishman does not easily get 
used to hair-cuts at $1.15—8s. at the 
current rate of exchange. His wife 
can rarely brine herself, without a 
sense of outrage, to pay the equiva- 
lent of 6s. or 7s. an hour for daily 
help (on top of the price of the taxi 
from and to the bus). Both are 
appalled at 75 cents (5s. qd.) an 
hour for a high-school girl (or boy 
to sit with the baby as the price ol 
accepting an invitation to dine; and 
25 cents a bag demanded 
by the red-cap at the station was 
awful warning always to limit the 
luggage to what could be carried 
unaided. 

The average gross hourly earnings 


IS. qd. 


of production workers in manufac- 
turing whole, con- 
verted at the current rate of $2.80 to 
the £, 11d.: in soft-coal 
mining 16s. 1td.; in building and 
construction 16s. 6d.: on the rail- 
ways, for all hourly rated workers, 
12s. 1od.: in wholesale trade tos.; 
retail trade, except catering estab- 
lishments, gs. 4d.: and telephone 
employees 11s. 4d. In contrast the 
average hourly earnings of opera- 
tives in British industries in 195! 
appears as 3s. 1d. an hour. 

The salary attached to a professor- 
ial chair in an American University 
with a solid academic reputation is 
ordinarily around $7,500 a year-—say 
$145 a week. The remuneration of a 


industries as 


was IIS. 


From Impressions New Leng 1 West 


4 


m 


University of Birmingham 


University professor in England, 
unless he is medically qualified, lies 
between £35 and £40 a week. 
Professors in Eneland thus earn five 
time the £7 or £8 a week recorded 
in the Statistical Abstract as the 
average weekly earnings in building 
and contracting and in metals, 
engineering and ship-building. But a 
professor in America, though his 
income at $2.80 to the £ exceeds 
that of his British colleague by at 
least 25 per cent, earns nevertheless 
only 65 per cent more than the 
$88.8 | President’s 
Economic Report as the average weekly 
earnings of production workers in 


shown in. the 


building and contracting, and just 
weekly 
those workers in manu- 
lustrv making durable 


about twice the average 
earnings of 
facturing m¢ 


om cls. 


Mitigating Factors 


But the real cost of living, one soon 
discovers, is by no means as high in 
the United States as the price of 
labour and other personal services 
might lead one to expect. If one buys 
the machine-made article and es- 
chews services and goods with a high 
labour content, living in the United 
States is not so tremendously expen- 
sive after all. Medical care and 
private) schooling are dear beyond 
all imagining (direct labour cost 
again); but public education is free 
through high school and in many 
States through the State Universi- 
ties. If one falls ill... but we did not 
and thus reached our conclusion 


ter Bank Re «. London. Febri 1954 
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that, for an English family with the 
habits of expenditure common 
among the middle sort of protessional 
people, day-to-day expenses in New 
England last summer at the current 
rate of exchange were not appreci- 
ably heavier than in old England, 
One has LO avoid hotels < nd eatll 9 
in restaurants. There high wages are 
translated directly into the high 
labour costs of personal services, and 


one falls naturally into the habit of 
} 
1 


valuing the dollar in terms of the 
labour it will buy. The dollar on that 
standard is worth about eighteen 
pence or two shillings, a misleading 
impression of its value which = so 
many Englishmen seem to have 
formed, no doubt for this very reason. 

Rents are distinctly dear. A six- 
room house on the outskirts of a 
residential suburb near Boston was 
let at $100 (nearly £36) a month 
furnished and equipped with re- 
frigerator and washing machine. 


Utilities—eas, electricity and water- 


heating—at $q.00 (£3 4s.) a month 
were much what mieht have been 
paid at the same season in England. 
\S it was summer, there was no need 
for the furnace; but if there had been 
and the thermostat would have 
lighted it automatically), fuel oil. 
measured by heat content, would 
have been distinctly dearer than 
the cost of solid fuel here—g?d. a 
therm compared with 7d. You need 
more heat in America; but American 
houses are better insulated and their 
furnaces two or three times as 
efficient as our open fires. Space 
heating might cost more, but one 
would be much warmer. 

Men’s clothing, particularly 
leather shoes and worsted suits, are 
nearly twice as dear as in England. 
But men for half the vear can weat 
cotton suits, and women seldom 


wear wool. Clothes in materials 


other than woollens and worsted 
seem no dearer than in England, and 
if anything, cheaper. One may 
spend more on clothes in the United 
States than in England-—one’s wife 
almost certainly does but rather 
because more is bought than because 
the things are actually dearer. 

Cars and motoring generally (in- 
cluding taxis) are much cheaper. 
One has to go farther to get any- 
where in the United States, but 
petrol at 2s. 6d. the imperial gallon 
28 cents the U.S. Winchester gallon) 
makes the longer mileage less of a 
financial burden. 

Railway fares a mile are certainly 
higher in the United States than 
here—-coach travel on the railways, 
the nearest equivalent to our third 
class, at 3$ cents a mile is nearly 
twice as expensive as third class in 
Britain at 14d. But there is always 


the long-distance bus at about half 


that figure. 

Some items in the housekeeping 
bills weighed more heavily in the 
budget in America just because the 
commodities are there to buy. One 
spends more on cream and such 
exotic fruits (exotic at least to the 
Enelish family) as cantaloupes and 
peaches, which were plentiful and, 
at 79 cents a bushel for the latter, 
certainly cheap enough. 

Vegetables one buys in the pro- 
cessed form as ‘fresh-frozen’, from 
the ubiquitous deep-freezes, rather 
than the merely ‘fresh’, and so saves 
oneself the labour of preparation. 
Meat, butter and bread, all subsi- 
dised in England, are naturally 
dearer in the United States; but 
there are so many better things to 
eat than starches, and margarine is 
rapidly taking the place of butter. 
Even the really wealthy are coming 
to prefer margarine at 20 cents to 
butter at Go! 


Sh 


thi 
ne 
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Meat, particularly beef at $1. 5 ettes, U 1Ol i the wine (at 
a |b. for the best cuts, always ap- $2.50 to $5.00 a gallon, U.S.) set out 
peared. outrageously expensive. But — by thi lest the claims o 
there was pork at 49 cents, Grade B _ hospitaiit | been overlooked 
beef—which to a taste trained on Luvervthi cl meat, fish 
ewe mutton was inferior to Grade A tomatoes. string beans and 
in nothing but price—at 60 cents, cheese, | eat cu nackaged, 
and salmon 1 lobster at cent welche 1. All yped 
to 70 cents a lb. in celloy ( O on shelves o 


Housekeeping for a family of three in refricerat ets and deep 
the child ISB ayvead SsScvV( Came to Ireé i » b DiICKE | Ou the 


. : Naat fap! than 
$10.24 a WeeCK e€xciudl 1; UO! Customer « i andied tree tn it 
, 1} 
oO! £5 15s. rod Lhe ¢ parable otter 
° e 1 KA 
reckoning in England, m wil Viv wite vy we are home, comes 
ae eee | a fice 1 1 eave wearers ann uneletecnkl 
assures me. would hard i> i¢ DaCkK ITOH ppm expedition 
Je j i i . 1 d { = ‘ » 3 <a ‘ 
than (5. bi ve ate r. lar Dette) il iV1l Lo 
and catel ‘ ( olact ( rhe | ) { ¢ 
) le ¢ ( > 
\VFI or W ) ( | ( , 7 P , , 
| 
| ) 


( Cil ( | l I 
weet Cal t re 1} prices 
( ‘ 3 
Cereal } ( | t , Q mai ate r f ( ¢ B t ; the 
' . ’ + 1 + } . nr oyye mel 
Meat, fish and bacor » 10 reta ad ! dustry; and 1t was 
Milk and crs 0 | celrlal ils m W iit *< impre 31 yn that 
. " ? 
Fruit 7 10 Ame! afk, i CES ON 
Vegetables and salad ie. 4 ; 
; I li ’ ] kK S ) ’ Wr) 
Eggs, cheese and fa 6 9 tal "4 lArKe Darga 
, , 1 
Cleaning materials yasem order uses 
Me } } | ah ! ! —) | 
Napkins and paq r goods t has contribut eavilv to that ease 
Salt “eserves if] } s : : : 
ait, preserves, cofiee, ) ! of housekeep ch Ky delights a 
mayonnaise, sugar, ete , P 
wie in the United States 
Porat » 15 10 


Liquor, wine and soft drin! 1 18 11. Who Works Harder? 
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GRAND TOTAI £7] 14 Q It Is not my\ impression that tne 
\merican wage-t er Wo! an 
1 ] ¢ 2, nr y 
harder than the Briti American 
Shopping Contrasts noUrs are anything shorter than 
: Rg? oe 
Enelis] ife j those worked Nhe} in average of 
elish wile is e ptured b : Q 
An English wife is enraptured by 140 compared wi Ke) cording to 
the ease of shopping. The attractive- i = 
a ee ee eoveve’- he statistics, Bat si ican work is 
sc WIth wh} the orcha lice dc : , . 
ness with wnicn the merchane i assisted by more é more than 
set out appeals to her, and li ‘2, ling 
cularly the « 
i O-~ 
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( \ { f 
1 }-° i¢ 
half- e 
hall | a 
Which ( ‘ } 1 
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Postscript to Paley Report 
Long-Term Prospect for Manufactured 
Exports to U.S.A. 


BY EUGENE R. SCHLESINGER 


Muth the publication of the Report of 
the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mussion, under the Chairmanship of Mr 
William S. Paley, it has become possible 
lo forecast, with some degree of accuracy, 
ng-run trends in U.S. merchandise 
imports. 
Thus far, 


however, the atte mpts that 


have been made to interpret the balance of 


payments implications of the Report have 
tended to be of an ad hoc and unsystematic 
naiure; thay have led to the erroneous 
nelusion that, because of the probabl 
uture geographic make-up of U.S. 
imports, the long-run growth of U.S. 
imports will make little or no contribution 
to solving the over-all dollar problem. To 
an important degree, this misconception 
has arisen because there has been a 
tendency to focus attention on the Com- 
mission’s estimates for only a limited 
number of individual commodities, which 
prise onl) about one third of total 
U.S. imports. The fact has been over- 
looked that the Rebort also provides a 
t ful basis for estimating long-) 
changes in the other two thirds of U.S. 


mn ports. 


»”? 
CO) 


(HE most interesting conclusion of 
this paper is a forecast of a rela- 
tively large increase of U.S. imports 
of finished manufactures. Our esti- 
mates indicate that imports of this 
class may be expected to double in 

period between 1950 and 1975, 
compared with an anticipated rise 
f about 75 per cent for. total US. 
imports. Estimated U.S. uranium 


From The Long-Run Outlook for U.S. Merchandi 


Fund, Washir 


gton, 


imports could not, of course, be 
included in the forecast; although 
rising imports of this material will 
probably have only a minor effect 
on the rate of growth of U.S. imports 
as a whole, they could have consider- 
able imports ince for some regions. 


The projection of U.S. imports of 


finished manufactures is an extremely 
difficult task. Because of the exist- 
ence of close domestically produced 


] 


substitutes, the level of imports of 


finished manufactures depends, toa 
far greater than for 
on the competitive 
position in the U.S. market of many 
individual foreign products. As a 
consequence, any estimate of the 
future level of imports of finished 
manufactures must take account of 
the interaction of such diverse factors 
as the burden of U.S. tariffs, the 
types of monetary and fiscal policy 
pursued by the 
exporting countries and compi irative 
wage rate and produ cuivity changes 
in competing domestic and foreign 
industries. 


degree othe. 


classes of import: 


Kinds of Imports 


There are good a priort reasons, 
however, for anticipating a relatively 
large growth of manufactured im- 
ports. A sizable part of these imports 
consists of high-quality products and 
luxuries, and, consequently, they 
would be expe ted to respond more 
readily than other kinds of imports 
to rising standards of living. 
se Imports, Staff Papers, International Monetary 
February 1954 


eovernments of 


te 


PROSPECTS FOR MANUFACTURED EXPORTS TO 


Past declines in the importance of — toward ti 
finished manulactures in total U.S. competiti POSitI o! 
imports have been due almost en- Kuropean rod in the U.S. 
tirely to changes in the competitive market and of the generally held 
position of these products in the U.S. conviction that, the relatively 


market. In fact. the application of stringent dollar position f the 
Various statistical! techniques to the Western E opean Countries are to 
data of the interwar and postwar improve, the governments of these 
periods indicates that, when the countri lot Continue to permit 
effects of relative price changes are’ the ex) prices of finished manu- 
eliminated, a one pe cent ine rease 1D lact es lo Ine reiaul » those 
U.S. gross national pre luct has been — of ¢ mpeting U.S. prod d wil 
associated with a one per cent rise In have to p Suu ) prial Isc 


the physical volume of imports of and monetary licies th \“W 
finished manufactures. If this rela- ensure mure favourable 
tionship can be assumed to hold _ price relati 


true for the future—and, in view of For thi reas ~ the ( e€X- 
the very small proportion of the rest pe 1 I ( ture an 
of the world’ Output of fi shed incre i ire U.S. imports 
manutlactures currently a sorbed 3) will com iro Vv material pro- 
the United States. there Is ho reason duc iW are ( | IOUS, 
for believing it will not--the expec- The manulacturing ountries of 
ted doubling of the gross national Western Europe can be expected to 
product between 1950 and 1975 participate proportionately with 
should be iccompanied by an ap- othe: ree. S in an rise in tie 
proximate doubling of imports of imports, even if ompetitive 
finished manufactures. position in the U.S. market deterior- 
Basis of Assumptions ates somewhat. 

This estimate is based on the The same conclusion does not. 
assumption that the competitive however, hold true 1e monetary 
position of foreign finished manu- reas associated with Western Euro- 
factures in the U.S. market will pean co ntries. Uhisis clear brought 
neither improve nor worsen signifi- out | Immary comparison, 

| 
cantly in the period under study. calculated in terms of 1q50 dollars, 
This is believed to represent a of the anticipated chang n the 
relatively ‘safe’ point of view that region’s percentage shares in U.S. 
takes account both of the past trend imports (See Table). This comparison 
/ IDV I fing } 175 
1950 Per e |Million1950 1 Ml 50 J 
U.S. dollar tribution | U.S : ions 
Sterling area....... 1,585.6 18.1 1,781.4 16.1 +.9 
Continental OEEC 

countries anda . 

pendenci l | l 3.9 | 8 
Latin American Re- 

publics ; A I 
Canada 1,954.4 22.4 2 ; 

Other countries : 162.2 He 1,493.4 ) 
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shows that the relative importance 
of imports from the sterling area and 

om the continental OEEC countries 
and their dependencies will probably 
decline, their respective shares falling 
trom about 18 per cent and 13.5 per 
cent of total imports in 1950 to 
around 15 percent and 13 per cent in 
1475. Imports from the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, on the other hand, 

n be expected to maintain their 


DIGES 1 


relative importance; the proportion 
of aggregate imports from this group 
of countries is likely to remain at 
about 32.5 per cent. Imports from 
Canada and ‘other countries’ may 
tend to increase in comparative 
importance, their respective shares 
rising from 22 per cent and 13 per 
cent of total imports in 1950 to an 
estimated 25 per cent and 15 per 
cent 1n 1975. 
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whole process, from the carding to 
} © } 1} . - 

the grey cloth, is brought under one 
root—the firm lett a textile town in 


‘ 


cheap labour but also to avoid 
unions and to get to a place where 
they could overcome the disintegra- 
traditional in cotton textiles. 
Much labour is saved since gravity 
ries the lint to the jenny and the 
yarn to the loom. The girls run 


eighty looms each (against eight in 
Lancashire)—-and heaven knows 
how many spindles. There are no 


ffee, dinner or tea breaks. The 
machinery runs three continuous 
Coco-Cola and coffee are 
brought round; dinner hours are 
taegered, and when one girl is off, 
her neighbour takes charge of 160 
ooms. The machinery is no different 
he Jooms are marked ‘made in 
Lancashire 1895’. The only im- 
provement is a red light over each 
loom so that the operative can see 
when one of her eighty has broken a 
thread. For the rest of the time she 
j 


qaown. 
he Americans have set them- 
Ives to win, as indeed we have, a 
standard of material comfort. 
erican conventions do not, as 
ours do. depreciate the 

es to which man must ‘descend’ 

he word itself is ssonificant) for 
income-getting, nor are the Ameri- 


England not only in search of 


ae 
cans unwilling to put forward the 


efforts and make the adjustments 
which may be required. A_ high 
standard of life, as the Americans 
realise, is not a thing to be ‘fought 


for between employe rs and em- 
battled unions, nor can it be won in 
a ‘struggle’ over dividends ai d wages. 
Income has to be worked { yr. Phat 
work does not necessarily have to be 
long or arduous. But it must be 
efficient and economical. 

In this both management and men 
have their parts to play. Some at 
least among the American unions 
see this so clearly that they will put 
their own (college-trained efficiency 
expert: into a firm whose manage- 
ment is not up to the task of earning 
the receipts (gross and net) upon 
which the wages of their members 
depend. 

Many reasons are advanced for 
the startling differences in output 
both gross and average, to be marked 
between the two sides of the Atlantic. 
among them must be included the 
recognition of these simple facts and 
the willingness of the Americans, on 


both sides of indu y act accord- 
inely. That. perl the deepest 
and m« last ( hich 
the visi from Gre 3 

home from the I te It is 
also, unhappily, the hardest to press 


upon one’s fellow countrvmen. 
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Mass Emigration Not the Answer to 
Britain’s Problems 


By PRoFEssoR BRINLEY THOMAS (SWANSEA UNIVERSITY) 


Tue Congress of U.S.A. is not at 
present prepared to agree to those 
measures which a leading creditor 
nation must adopt if it is to make 
international equilibrium fairly easy 
to achieve. This means that the non- 
dollar world must work out its own 
salvation with the very moderate 
amount of assistance from the 
United States implied in the Randall 
recommendations. 

Given this new outlook, the ques- 
tion I propose to ask is whether 
Great Britain’s task of adjustment 
would he easier if. through emigra- 
tion, her population ceased to grow 
and then declined. 


Nineteenth-Century Pattern 

3efore answering this question let 
us look at the century ending in 1912 
when Great Britain was the leading 
creditor nation. Why was. there 
never a chronic sterling shortage in 
that period ? 

Some may suggest that it was 
because this country practised free 
trade and skilfully manipulated the 
gold standard: but T think the more 
probable reason lies in the pattern of 
growth of the Atlantic Community 
when Britain was the most powerful 
member of it. In short, the growth of 
the international economy in that 
century proceeded in successive 
waves, the timing of which was 
eoverned by the rate of transatlantic 
migration and capital exports. 

n the period 1840-1913 the Lon- 
don capital market acted as the 
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agent which harnessed the displaced 
labour of Europe to the natural 
resources of America, and the pr 
cess was marked by a _ reeular 
rhythm. 

There were four prominent booms 
in European emigration (accom- 
panied by vigorous foreign lending 
—1844-54, 1863-73, 1878-88, and 
1898-1907; and during each of these 
booms home investment and real 
income per head grew rapidly in the 
United States and only slowly in the 
United Kingdom. In years of slimp 
in emigration and foreign lending, 
Britain had a boom in home con- 
struction and a growing import sur- 
plus; in years of boom in emigration 
and foreign lending, Britain experi- 
enced a relative decline in home 
construction, foreign lending crew 
rapidly and an export surplus piled 
up. In the first of these phases ster- 
ling was supplied through the import 
surplus, and in the subsequent phase 
sterling was supplied through foreign 
lending. 


The Scene Changes 

The immigration barrier erected 
by America in 1924, coinciding with 
her emergence as the leading creditor 
country producing over 40 per cent 
of the world’s manufacturing output, 
disrupted the old international econ- 
omy. The conditions which in the 
nineteenth century had made inter- 
national adjustment relatively easy 
had disappeared; the structure of the 
Atlantic Community had _ altered 
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fundamentally. The Second World 
War aggravated the conditions re- 


1 


sponsible for a chronic lack of 


balance. 

The American economy differs 
very much from the British. The 
actions required on the part of the 
big creditor came naturally to Great 
Britain: her merchandise imports 
were about 30 per cent of her 
national income, she practised free 


trade, the City of London developed 


a strong tradition of foreign invest- 
ment, and even at the heieht of her 


dominance, say, about 1870, Britain 
did not produce more than one 
hird 1° ¢ ; 
third of the wortas manulacturineg 
output. 

\s a contrast we have the United 
States with a volume of imports only 
about 6 per cent of her national 
income; she is protectionist: her 
foreign lending is chiefly in the 
American hemisphere: she is now 

1‘ 
i 


responsible for almost a half of the 


world’s manufacturing output; and 
there 1s a strone propensity in the 
non-dollar world to consume dollar 
coocs while the American propensity 

consume non-dollar goods is weak. 


The dollar gap is clearly a profound 


structural problem: it cannot be 
cured by old-fashioned adjustments 


: ine ee ay rr 
Im price and income levels. 


Britain’s Proper Response 


If the above analysis is sound, 
what kind of action is called for on 
the part of Great Britain in the new 
environment 

First of all, it does not follow that. 
because we had a net outflow of 
population for many decades up to 
1921. we should now encourage a 
bigger net outflow. The = circum- 
stances are entirely different. In fac . 
in the vears IQO3T-5I!I the United 


Kinedom hy a } 1 owann hy mio Ries 


tion of 423,000 compared with a net 
loss of 672,000 in 1921-31, 

But it might be argued that, in 
this difficult world with the loneg- 
term trend of the terms of trade 
against us, we cannot hope to be 
able to obtain the pre-war level of 
imports per head: therefore we ought 
to reduce our population. 


The Emigration Idea 


yf } 


In what way would an ambitious 
programme of emigration help our balance 
of payments problem? 

Supposing that in this way we 
could reduce our population by 5 
million in ten years, the import- 
export balance would be affected as 
follows. If the number of people were 
10 per cent less, imports of food and 
raw materials to be consumed here 
would fall by at least 10 per cent. 
The need toexport would be reduc ed 
more than proportionately, since it 
would no longer be necessary to 
import the raw materials which 
went into the previous exports. /t has 
heen estimated very roughly that a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in our population 
would change our mport-export balance in 
such a way as to afford a relief equivalent 
to about one quarter of our pre-war 
volume ¢ f exports. 

One cannot quarrel with the 
arithmetic of this argument. It is, 
however, misleading. Even assuming 
that the fall in numbers would have 
no bad effects on the quality of the 
population (e.g. through a change in 
age-distribution), we have to reckon 
with the impact of the process of 
falling population on entrepreneur’s 
expectations, the rate of investment, 
and the rate of technical innovation. 
Would it be easy to maintain full 
employment? If a rate of decline 
instead of a rate of growth is to be 
the order of the dav. the economy 
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would have to undergo a severe 
structural adjustment and = it is 
probable that its economic effective- 
ness would be seriously impaired. 

In practice, however, 70 per cent 
of every million male emigrants 
would be between fifteen and forty 
years of age. At a time when the 
most productive age groups are 
showing gaps due to the low birth 
rate of the thirties and the casualties 


of the war, a further large outflow of 


young men would have a crippling 
effect on the nation’s economy. Any 
benefit from a favourable shift in the 
import-export balance would be 
much more than offset by a decline 
in the inducement to invest and to 
introduce innovations, the increasing 
load of older dependants to be 


carried by a= shrinking body of 


active producers, the rising overhead 
cost of fixed equipment, the leakage 
of capital, and a growing rigidity in 
the labour market. 

My argument is confined to the 


purely economic plane: I leave aside 


considerations of defence in an 
atomic age. If we cannot find a 
solution by reducing our population, 
what else is there for us to do? 

I can only hint briefly at an alter- 
native plan. I referred at the begin- 
ning to the implications of the Ran- 
dall Report, namely, that the non- 
dollar world must not expect a 
radically new foreign economic 
policy in the United States. Dis- 
crimination against dollar goods 
coupled with a_ long-term plan 
designed to bring about a redistribu- 
tion of activity within the sterling 
area will demand an appreciable 
rate of long-term expansion in Great 
Britain—particularly in productive 
capacity in coal, steel and engineer- 
ing. Space does not allow a develop- 
ment of this argument. But one thing 
1s clear: Britain as the leading member of 
the non-dollar world can play her part 
only by having an appropriate rate of 
growth. Any attempt to meet the situation 
through a programme of mass evacuation 
would be just irrelevant and foolish. 





LIMITED IMPACT OF U.S. RECESSION ON STERLING AREA’S RESERVES 


BY RONALD BRECH 


Tue effects of a U.S. recession on the sterling area’s gald reserves are unlikely to be as severe 


as in 1949 for the following reasons: 


a) Sterling is relatively scarce in the world nowadavs. 


b) Most of the sterling balances are 
Treasury control). 


now in safe hands (in colonies under British 


(c) There is much less domestic inflation in Britain and other major countries of the 


sterling area. 


d) The £ is technically undervalued in relation to the §. 


e) Unofficial holdings of dollars have tended to increase, thus reducing the scope for 


speculation against sterling. 


t 


f) The re-opening of world commodity markets in London will tend to keep dollar and 
sterling prices more in step, thus reducing the scope for commodity shunting. 


g) The re-opening of the gold market in London and the new arrangements to make all 
sterling (other than that held by people in the dollar area) transferable will make 


people want to hold sterling. 


From Lecture. Manacement Conference. Southhort. April 3. 1954 
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Comic-Opera Coffee Crisis Sta 

of 

‘What is right for North Americans cannot be \n 


wrong for South Americans’ the 
‘un 


A rise in coffee price CULAENL ; iil pet ple of the United States would be cou 
f perfecth nble factor Kel less prone to see evidence of price DOYS 

J ] | > 
on a witch-hunt. In less than? he manipulation where none exists. Sta 


U.S. Government acted, ar began Against this unwholesome_ back- 


as a late frost in Brazil | ( ed the  eround, spokesmen for each side now rh 
ridicul ] Proportior Of an 2) national accuse the other of interferine with 
incident. Al which seems a ewhat the coffee market. In the United ha 
drastic means of recalline to control- States. loose allegations have flown act 
ridden minds how in fact markets normall freely, and some critics have gone by 


far afield in their search for sinister th 
causes. There have been charges of ec 


WITHIN a few weeks, the rise in the eambline, hoarding and speculation, th 


= j l ] } ‘ . .° e . 
price of coffee h almost assumed = words with little meaning but plent ine 
, * ; we ne sate age a 
the dimensions of an international of semantic vigour. ¢ offee-produc Ing a s 


‘incident’. It has evoked an acrimon: countries have been accused of est 
that is out of proportion toitsimport- holding supplies off the market, with ba 
ance and without relevance to its the apparent implication that the wl 


] 


causes. morality of such a practice depends ex 


The episode illustrates the new upon who uses it, we or others. A 
type of threat that hangs overhuman Attempts have been made to show I. 
relations when governments and that the price advance is at least ha 

| 


peoples forsake the princip! of tne partly due to the system f multiple dl 


iree market and s§ rt thinkin in exchange rates adonted last October of 


tery S ol preconceived ; uit mrice by Bra il. the laroe t coffee pr lucer. hi 
m~ "| | e hg de? | i 9 le Clomn ission pe 

Charges and Countercharges agate : etgaor . 
Ss 5 has undertaken an investigation of OV 


If the United States Government the New York coffee market. Without sl 


A al 4 4 
had never caused little pigs to be waiting for the results of this inquiry, ce 
killed, potatoes to be destroyed, or — the Senate has passed a bill providing te 
cotton to be pl ehed under, and 1 for Federal re ulation Ot the Cioflee of 
were not now withholding large ind Suear Exchange. There has been m 
quantities of farm products from the widespread tall of possible boycotts, ti 
market in order to support prices, andsome local action has been taken. m 


our people could accuse then South Spokesmen for the coffee-produc- [ 


j 


American neighbours of price-raisine ine countries re ply that there has cl 
practice with le urditvy and heen no market manipulation = o1 u 
better grace, though with no more withholding of supplies. and that the cl 
truth. If South American govern- — rise in prices is due to natural factor nm 
ments had never embarked upon — indicating an altered supply-demand d 
‘valorisation’ hemes or dumped relationshin. The Inter-American 

coffee into the ocean, and ifexchange Economic and Social Council has St 


rates were not at artificial leve the adopted a_ resolution condemning a 








ON 


nited 
to inter-American 


ol | t Pos 
olidarit, anid LraldiC, and 


coflee br COEL Tt the { 


ANY 
States as a threat 


South 
described 
cotiee ti iding as 
‘untriendly’. Coffee producers 


\merican members la 
the bill to regulate 
in one 
country have sugeestec retaliatory 
boycott of goods from the United 


State: 
The Simple Truth 


No authoritv on coflee 
' 


' 1 ' : ? 
have challenged the subs 


seems lo 
tantial 
offered 
by the producing countries, namely, 
and 
altered 


accuracy of the explan. tion 


that a combination of climati 
economic factors has radically 
the demand-supply outlook. Accord- 
ing to the Brazil in ¢ offee Institute. 
a severe frost last July caused a loss 


estimated at more than 1.4. million 
bags in the present season’s crop and 
will affect the coming 
extent that cannot yet be determined. 
A further loss estimated 
aga 
1.3 million 
harvested has 


and insect damage. Some 


crop to an 


at more than 


bags in the erop just 
‘echilted . | 10} 
resulted trom drought 
estimates 


1 pd 1 pe 
1 higher. Planting 


of the loss run mu 


has been discouraged bv a_ long 


+ 
to earher 


; ; pag alr h 
overproduction, world-wide depres- 


period of low prices due 
sion, war, and governmental price 
As a result | produc- 


tion declined from ¢ 


ceilings. worl 


thannuala 
of 95 million bags in 1935-39 to 2 
while consump- 


verage 
6.0 
million in 1948-52, 
tion rose from 27.1 
million 
Until last July’s frost, the 


million to 21.6 


) 
period. 
1953754 
expected to be large. and 


during the same 


crop was 


arle f ara ct YT lic; ted } 
tradqe iorecastS mMmdaicate ho narp 
change in price. Onlv in_ recent 

1 , ' 
mont! ar © ex o1 the crop 
| 

damage bec ( 1] ( lent 

The ( ae yt ( } 

5‘ : ‘ ; 
seriously disputed re sufficient to 


account for the rise in the price of 


( oflee. 
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How Free Markets Work 
Among those who are disposed to 
for other causes, much has been 
that 
shortage of coftee. From this 
it IS appa concluded 


that the 
rise in price must be due to some 


LOK yK 


made of the fact there is no 
present 


rently 


sort of machination in coffee markets. 
Hence the 
bling’ and ‘speculation’. 

Charges of this kind can be made 
only by those who do not understand 
markets. All 


price fluctuations involve risks, and 


vague charges of ‘gam- 


the operations of free 


some- 


‘h a risk 1s 2 


these risks must be borne by 
one. Whoever bears su 


speculator in the literal meaning of 


the word. Price risks may be borne 
by producers, processors and distri- 
butors. or they may be largely 


shifted to professional dealers 
lators) who make it their business to 
take such risks. 

In either case, the risk bearer does 
he can to earn a profit and 
avoid a loss. He studies underlying 


market conditions and tries to gauge 


specu- 


} ‘ 
Wilat 


coming changes in these conditions. 
If he believes, for example, that the 
outlook indicates higher prices, his 
natural tendency is to buy more 
freely in the hope of selling later at a 
more favourable price. When the 
expectation of higher prices becomes 
cveneral, it tends to be translated into 
an immediate reality, risk 
takers bid up the price until it reaches 
the level which they believe market 
conditions warrant. These market 
operations do not cause the higher 


because 


price. They merely reflect the 
ditions that do cause it. 

Chose who see evil in this process 
Any 


I 
1 
ne 


14° 1 e, ] ™ 
conditions that caused it. The sooner 


con- 


make a fundamental mistake. 


e in price tends to correct t 
the change occurs, the more promptly 
the correction who 
foresee coming price changes and 


begins. Those 
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Trade Unions and Closed 


‘ . » . 
Contrast between British and 


WHAT 1s the rei 

nature Oi ¢ wu I i 
in the U.S.A. ( pared with = | 
Britain - 

Since thie 1e} l'rade vha 
Disputes and Ir: Ket in 
1940 there as y |i ] )- 
hibition of ¢ 


ism ina field of B 
yet it is far {roi 
practice, 
In an { 
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ereat numbers | mimicr t 
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me . 
upled with an exte ISIVE USC ¢ COnM- 


nuous-production methods, hi 


placed employers in the U.S.A. in 
the ey sition whereby when faced 
with determined trade-union§ de- 
mands for compulsory trade ‘ 
ism, they accept it a t| le { 
| 

It is relat ely simy € to give 
1 ns to ¢ plain the attitude o 
employe sto compul Ts trade 
unionism. Trade-union attitudes to 

are much more abstruse. | ler 
‘ milai Cc nclitic ns Ame} ( if 
unions have always placed rreate. 





1 } 
emphasl on acl ng comp 
trade unionism than |! e bri 

Oo} } y hay ] mo} a 
l W Chi fra Ve eet re () 
ce Cc 1} Ccuri y tiie ! { 
t | | tt 
negotiate for all workers ratner t 
, ] 1 
reanse all Wwe ! 5} } 
1 : 4 ‘ 
nions have insisted t 
1 ms | t t 4 
WOrkel preiel i ay < ice 
i : ; 
aqde-union organisatio tiie 1 
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erpricing, UW any, 1s certainly nota 
if 
w development. 
Reo a Bae 
Need for Seif-Examination 
Pre is for hovcot re unde 
rropos. ora boycott are undes 
. 
1yi€ } I ( I L)¢ t ¢ VIew The 
' . ’ 
uni because they rest uy 
nwarrantead assumptiol re rat 
, 1 : 7 ' 
the cau 1 tne | ce advance i 
ear 
f arn | BL IN¢ Li } 1 
ne 1 oy - 
Lyi LLi¢ i bil \ i (i ( 
- 
retall Ol curl QO! oul rejon 
trade. The ire futile becau thie 
a 
) at Hmitation ol ce u ) 
A é 
which will tend to occur anyway. If 
there 1s one thing certain in the out- 
} 1. oa 1 1 
look, it that a price oi colte ( 
too | in rel the cost of 
production will brir bout 1 ) 
corre ( hout 1 cea ' 
, 
concerted j by consumers or fo 
regulation of coffee tradin: 
ry 1 4] 
ihe ini | reaction 1n t! United 


'y 


AA 


nevertheless, accept within the pre- 
cuicts of the factory the conditions 
agreed upon through the process ol 


coliective bargaining. ‘his demand 
has been accepted by employers and 
has eliminated, almost completely, 
individual wage bargaining in British 
industry. American trade unions have 
endeavoured to achieve this end by 


rkers into their organ- 
roan 


lanations of the different 

( attitudes towards com- 
pulsion lie in the development of a 
tradition of voluntary allegiance in 
iti rade-union movement 
which, because of its relatively recent 
and dependence on the 
upport of the legislation of the New 


| i era, not been developed by 
( American trade-union move- 
° -* 41 
extent; and in the 
- e =. 
, hes of British and 
4 | ° ] 
wn can trade-union leaders to 
ili ly Idi 4 
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States to the rise in coffee prices has 
leyy ie » | i) ople who in 
ther res} are showing signs of 
return their traditional allegi- 
nee ti e ¢ prise and free 
markets, |] pe of thinking pro- 
cuced by t decack of political 
( trols is 1 irally hard to shake off 
] ee } App am t} veri ” that 
f ( PM l hy f h QUSE il 
yO? rt ld ) re aphro- 
priat determine the real facts and then 
ip f } } i ve? } {ye - rk 
prin pli 
/ 
It would also be fittine to examine 
our own position. Even if our first 
ISpICclor of price-raising tactic 


prope? ly 


1 
what we 


2 ’ 
were fair, we could not 
condemn others for doine 


are still doing ourselve 
ae 
right for North Americans cannot be 


Con 


uth Americar 





Shadow of U.S. Farm Surpluses falls 


aCross 


course of 1ts 


IN THI 


: 2 
yperations the U.S. 


price-support 


Government 


had, by the end of November 
acquired ownership ol over $2,500 
millions worth of farm products and 
had a further $2,500 millions tied up 
in price-support loan By lat 
January, the total of funds obligated 


had risen close to the statutory limi 
of $6,750 millions, and Coneress wi 


being asked to raise the limit to 


$8,500 millions. 


Good Intentions 


Concern over these rising surplu 
iS apparent in 
restrict U.S. wheat and cotton acre- 
age this season and to dispose o 
hand. The 
ummer author- 
§100 millions 


some of the surpluses 
U.S. Congress last 


ised the use of up to 


worth of surplus farm products for 
emergency relief overseas, and 

further $100 to $250 millio for 
surplus products to be resold al 
and the pr wceeds used for militar 


aid and other purposes set forth in 
the neta Security Act. President 
Eisenhower 
authority 
worth of Government-held surpluses 


to use up to $1,000 million 


over the three vears commencing 
next July ‘to assist in strengthening 
the economies of friendly countries’. 
The decision has also been made to 
extend the U.S. subsidy on exports 
under the International Whe 
Agreement to other wheat 
Though the U.S. Government has 
stated that it has no 
‘dumping’ its surpluses abroad and 
that 
vrammes will be carried ¢ 


exports. 


its various surplus dispos: sal 


has asked Coneress for 


intention of 


Canada 


7 o 1 
wavy as not to interfere with normal 


commercial transactions in world 
? 1 ° ir 7 ° 
markets, otner agricultural exporting 
nations. Canada among them, cannot 
help feel; . 
1elp feeline some misgivin 
Even if the U.S. Administration’s 
strong advocacy of flexible price 
Suppo?! hould be endorsed by Con- 
re which 1 far fr ym certain any 
beneficial effects th mieht have in 
1 ‘ ] 1 
ringing p id mn » LIne Vili 
7 
market demand could scarcely be- 
ym ipparent for yme time 
Meanwhile, unless drought should 
} 1 
eriou reduce crop. vields, the 
present surpluses are likely t sa 
or even to be ageravat ed. ether 
ol posit ‘e effort is m a to get 
rid of them. the, will continue to 
( ernane th market ' id it is diffi- 
cult to see how an sal progress can 
rade in disposin , of them v hout 
DT) re ] ) eT < sada ? 
J 
{ ) i Dr eS 
[" 1 not to rsest tnat a 
ylapse « marke ind prices 
. : | ast 
imminent. There are still many 
countries where } rita food con- 


sumption 1s I ilready inade- 


quate pre-war level, and lower prices 


e 
might well | dt ») some increase in 


demand. 
Shadow over Canada 


Another cause for anxiety in 
mounting sur- 
tending 


Canada is that the 


pluses icroOss the bh ywrder are 
to make the U.S. 


receptive to imports of C 


market itself less 
inadian 


islati mn 


limit or 


f farm products 1f 


empowers the 1 resi lent 


pr‘ yhibit imports ¢ 
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British industry’s readjustment to 
these changed market conditions 
inevitably took some time, and it i 
at least reasonable to suppose that 
last year’s expansion in exports to 
Canada was one consequence. It 
was not concentrated on any narrow 
lines of trade; such things as textiles 
machinery, motor vehicles and 
leather products were all included. 
Moreover, Canadian imports from 
Britain increased much more than 
those from other countries, so that 
Britain’s share of the total rose from 
g per cent in 1952 to 10 per cent in 
195%. 

If British exports could continue 
to make this competitive gain, in a 
market expanding as is the Canadian, 
that would in the foreseeable future 
become a considerable contribution 
to the easing of the dollar shortage. 
The reason why such progress was 
made last year is as clear as the 
inevitable complexities of cause and 
effect in international trade permit 
it to be. When their order books 
elsewhere had shortened, when mar- 
kets everywhere were becoming 
more competitive, a significant 
number of British exporters took 
more interest in Canada and by 
seeking were able to find business 
there that had been dormant. 


Return to Price System 


The expansion of British trade 
with Canada thus provides evidence 
to support the view that has generally 
ruled Canadian economic policy and 
to which Britain has lately made a 
partial return: that the price mech- 
anism of economic freedom works, 
that business does respond to the 
carrots and sticks of the market 
place. The ‘dollar export drives’ of 
the earliest post-war years were 
relatively weak because they ignored 
ordinary economic incentives. They 


were often near to being simply an 
invitation to water to run uphill. 
Partly from circumstance and partly, 


by deliberate intent, this has changed 
Incentives have lately been some- 
what more o} erative, and more usu- 


allv in the directions that economic 
prudence requires. ‘Che price system 
has been allowed to do more of it: 
natural work in the British economy. 
It is difficult, to say the lea 
altogether to divorce from this eithe 
British industry’s bigger sales in 
Canad: 
Britain’s economic position and. the 
streneth of sterling. 
British Luck 

This is an important element in 
the story, but certainly not the whole 


of it. The British recovery from the 


1 or the general recovery in 


crisis of 1951-52 1s unquestionabl 
owed in great measure to a happy 
turn of circumstances. Over the past 
two years imports have become 
cheaper, and the terms of trade have 
greatly improved for Britain, with- 


out leading on (as such a movement 
easily could have led) to a headlong 
fall in the prices of primary pro- 
ducts from the sterling area, which 


would have slashed the area’s dollar 
income. Again. it has proved pos- 
sible to cut defence programmes far 
below those planned in 1951, and 
this relief to British resources was 
obtained without (at that time, at any 
rate) the recession in the United 
States that 
as its inevital 
These hic 


1 : 1 ] 
stances helped to bring about the 


‘ idel POA] | 
SO WICEIV Fe araeada 
e concomitant. 


| 
iy favourable circum- 


British recovery of 1952-53, and they 
enabled the process of recovery to be 
almost painless. What was called 
‘tough’ policy, by its proponents as 
well as its opponents, has seemed to 
have no sting. It was intended to cut 
down inflationary excesses but the 
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British people very soon found them- 
| j 1 rr vel ol 


consumption than ever before. That 


selves enjovine a_hicher 


rem ir} al le e One mic 


was the 


of 1953. The explanation is, « 
course, that the ‘tough’ measures 
were requ ired to do no more that 
et the ball rolli Once Bank Rat 
had been ! e4 the { 6 ie 
reduced, and on, improvil 
I 
terms olf trade ; i reviving con- 


time 
satisfac- 


1 


t} © Sec nd part ol 1952 that 


fidence did the rest (for 
The gold 
torily i 


1 « { 
the authorities fel 


rose. vac. YOse oO 


on with imtensified measures — of 
monetary and fiscal discipline. On 
the contrary, by the Spring of 1952 
it was felt safe owedly to loosen 
the scre ; 


Budget wa 
Reflation in 1953 


The 
larly in tax reliefs, pre bly helped 


industrial production 


reflation, expre | particu- 


to increase 


last year. It also en red that the 
benefit of th increased producti 
was rei immediate] the 


} 
form of h 
Britain 
ment nor the export tra 
made any i 


liable advance in 


1953. The increase in British exports 
J j } 1 1 

to Canada reflected the changed 

market conditi the reduction 3 


competing demands and consequent 
shorten ( 
had appeare¢ 


change stopped, generally veakine 
and there is some reason to fea 
that the trade expansion may no 


be slowine down: if that is s he 
Vinge Wil. 1 | i Oo, tire 
] 


relaxations in economic policy during 


1953 must be held in part respon- 


sible. 


Competition in Canada 
Last 


vear’s experience must dis- 
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pose of some of the pessimism about 
Britain’ Canada that 


ability to sell in 


has been widespread. ‘The expansion 
. fair indication hat more is 
POS ble. I hi | Ot lO Sa that it 
will be easy. Apart from the « ympeti- 
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to Canadia to be making Britist 


recovery more difficult.to be weaken- 


in Britain within the free world 
econom One reason why that 


is regretted is that it lessens the 


counterporses to American influence: 
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an influence that Canadians have to. 
and are happy to, live with—-but on 


1953. Ottawa 


DIGES / 


state of demand 
market | the 


in the 


ime ol 


home 
British 





terms. export trade, but t larpest point 
The scope for British exports to in all sucl reuments is that littl 
Canada is undoubtedly circum- more can be sold quickly in the 
scribed. In many fields, including United States, whatever resources 
much of the development work in ire St e for e p ir 
western and northern Canada. follows. the argument continues, that 
American methods (in addition to Oo direct 4 ie either by 
American capital and technician isinflati olic lai squeeze 
are now too well established for demancd ie hor market ¢ ) 
British equipment and the like to | mak terdn er abroad and 
ab i : 1 | 1 ) 1 , 
compete efiectively, in the neat » 1 as harder to 
future at least. But there arc, within el ( ( ket 
an economy so buovant and flexible If tl | ¢ad » onl 
as Canada’s, many sectors in which dollar mat n Id 
British enterprise could be expected — | more B 
LO yield increased tr de | exp rts { ( ida d , 
‘ p> int ] tle a 
Market is Open 
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kilograms prewar to 3.7 kilograms in dollars is al 
1953. In Canada, the position is ictor. 
much the same: pre-war no marg- Butter exports showed an_= ex- 


n important limiting 


arine was consumed; by 1953 per pansion of about 10 per cent during 
caput consumption had risen to 3.2 the first three quarters of 1953. 


Pt tao 
kilograms. In the United Kingdom. Imports into the United Kinedom 
per caput consumption (at 8.6 kilo- © during January-November 1953 rose 
grams in 1952) is about twice the by 15 per cent over last year’s level. 


pre-war average. In Western Ger- In the United States, butter pri 


many, a similar increase has taken in 1953 we t support levels. In 
place. Canada, the 1953 butter prices were 
The fairly general increase in lightly below those of the previous 


c 


consumption of margarine and the year. Lower prices were also re- 


decline in that of butter results in corded i yme European countries 
large part from the wide difference in e¢.g., the Netherlands (where the 
the prices of the two commodities. — decti ratnst 1952 was particularly 
In 1953, for example, the retail great), Western Germany, and Bel- 
price of margarine as a percentag rim. On the other hand, United 
of the retail price of butter was a Kinedom contract prices for butter 


follows: United States, 37 per cent: from Denmark. Australia, and Ne 
Canada, 60 per cent; Denmark, 40 Zealand for the 1953-54 season rose, 
per cent; Western Germany, 34 per but the increase was much smalle: 


cent; and United Kingdom. 45 per than in preceding sea 


cent. The increase in the butter whole- 
Butter Exports and Prices reflects the policy to reduce food 


Ihe United States has little trade econdary markets, which are much 
in butter. There are restrictions on higher than t e for deliveries to the 
imports, and exportsonacommercial United Kingdom, were lower 
basis are impossible because of the October and November 1953 than 
high prices. The general shortage o! ear earl 


HELPING STERLING TOWARDS CONVERTIBILITY 





BY PRESIDENT Dwi D. Ernst 
Sreps toward enabling holders of foreign curt t rtthen lv into other currenci 
deserve our encouragement. 

The (Randall) Commission on Foreign Ece ! Policy has correctly observed that the 
initiative and responsibility for introducing currency convertibility must rest with the coun- 
tries concerned. I am happy to say that such initiative is being taken. The British and ot 
members of the Commonwealth of N have met twi n London and in Sydney, t 
consider plans for convertibility of the pound sterling. ‘The United Kingdom and other 
important nations of Europe have discussed their at wit! Ind tually they are takir 
constructive steps affecting their own currenci¢ 

I have approved the Commission’s recommerndatior t operation in strengthening 
the gold and dollar reserves of countries which have prepared ther Ives for convertibilits 
by sound internal and external policies. These recommendations do not call for new action 
by the Congress. Authority and procedures for this pury already exist. The United States 
will support the use of the resources of the International Monetary Fund as a bulwark to 
strengthen the currencies of countri I rtake convertibility. In addition, a study is 
now being made, as suggested by the Commnission, of the possibility « nd-bv credits from 


the Federal Reserve System. 
From Messace to Coneress. Washineton. March 30. 1954 





New Zealand’s Farm Production 


Fifty per cent increase needed in Next Twenty Years 


NEW Zealand’s la 
increase by 
cent a year, o1 
ol 50 pel cel 

years to keep pa 
population, 


rm proauctio! 


ap} rONMMNALE 


accordit to Dr \ 


Hamilton, secretary of the D 
ment of Scientific Rese } 

Farming, he claimec mu 
made attractive hou 
lt it Was to eve thie ( 
desired. 

More than go yx ( ( ¢ 
value of farm ] LU 
animal product d ere 

ull high ot ¢ 

He named tl hit 
iffectin: the ture of ny 


duction as follo 
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Animal produc 
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tinue LO BY 
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countries aireadc 
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tandarad Ot Livi 


continue aS a Mm 


of New Zealand’s 


possibility could 
that continull 

might provide ( 
he [ 


Suc h as t 


Australia. 


"4 99 ‘ , 
While the tl 


1 
occupied much ¢ 
ing on the questi 


Sie 
CONdAIUO 


poter 


demand _ {fot nimal products: the 


nece 


itial for ine) 


Expensive Food Market 


] 
aon 


bo 1 
1Or Markel [O} 


pre clu a? 


not lye dis 


} 


ts were expensive 
I 


it was probably of less significance 


than other imponderables, such as 
1 


the ability of the United States and 
the United Kingsom to sustain full 


employment, the absence of barriers 


free flow of trade, the con- 
verubility of sterling, and other 
a political or economic 


Lo the 


matters ol 
nature. 
‘Coveriny as thev do. a relatively 
ni ; products, New 
Zealand must always remain sensi- 
tive to trends in the world markets. 
and our export industries must be 


r 
y YA re » ‘ 
irTrOW Yal ( O1 


oreanised in such a way that they can 
rapidly | 1 


respond to changes in con- 
mer requirements.’ 


! 


Increasing Production 

While the farmed area in New 
Zealand had increased by only 7 
last fifty years, it 
had doubled in carrying capacity an 
acre owing to the widespread adop- 
ion of top-dressing with phosphates 
and lime, the use of pedigree strains 
of grasses and clovers, and improved 
techniques. The ex- 
pansion in production in the last 
fifty years had come largely from the 
| lowland which 


epresented only 30 per cent of the 
] 


: ' 
per cent 1n the 


management 


oughable areas 


total area of grassland. On these low- 
lands production had increased more 
than four-fold. 

Dr Hamilton said the hill country 
had scarcely felt the impact of the 
techniques which had been success- 
ully applied to the lowlands, and 

couid see no reason why the 
‘volution that had taken place on 
nds should not be repeated 
North 


factors 


on the hill country of the 
although economic 








CONDATK 


mught restrict it to a lower level of 
intensity. 

On the ploughable lands of the 
North Island. too, very large In- 
creases in producti 
Farin surveys carried out in Whang- 
arei County showed that the top ro 


were possible. 


per cent of farmers on a given soil 
type Carriea SIXLY-LOUL per cent more 
' ; : 

stock than the average farmer, and in 
veneral these stock were better fed 
1 | iT ° T F 
and hiehe proaucil »LVen 
ten pel cent Of larmers, nowever, 
| gato mF 

were ) no mealis Lan Ine rudd 
advantage of present known _ tech- 


- t > lieth . ] 
miques Ol pasture Pproauctlon and 


ER . 
animal Dahnary 
: ; 
For Ene €CouUnirTs Ss at WROIC,. tit 
+ on ae 
avaliable tigures suggested tnat up- 
pr ximatel\y 3,750,000 acres Ol} 


ploughabl land were still in scrub 


or forest. Dr Hamilton said tl 

heure overst ited = the reality, and 
that the area actually suitable for 
conve! {) | rassland w; 1)? ybabl 


about 1,500,000 acres 
He quoted figures obtained from 
reconnaissance soul surveys, givil 
the present and potential 
{ 


carrving capacity of New Zealand. 


SLOCK- 
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44 ‘ 4 i 
194% , i incre 
' { 1 { ) ( 
\. aslal 4 4 Ue JU Le) 
S Tel ) yf OOU » 64 
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1e Dominion ereater than two and 

’ i4 } ? nd 

a nall or, pernaps, three tumes oul 
] = Lela » ath 

present production while we main- 

tain our present patte f livestock 


farmu 


Conditions of Success 


increased ducti yr Hamilton 


Mad 


quoted Heures lo LOW Llial the 
volume of livestock products in- 
creased at a remarkably uniform 
rate of 3.67 per cent a year from 
gOT-02 to 1935-36. During this 


period the number of men (excluding 


Maoris) chueaged in farming increased 
from 65,300 in Tgol to 144,500 In 
ig3b. by 1951 the number of men 
engaged in farming had dropped to 
approximately 110,000. ‘This reduc- 
tion in the farm labour force had 
be e} lower rate 


ica In a@ miu 


as 
llth thre LOotal OlumMn LIVeESLOC k Outl- 
put 
pheavy ve allnual rate of increase 
rte per1od =! 55°30 LO IO t<52 
a. ] } tO > >¥14 r le | y 
Nad veel Leia Peek GOL. UE ess than 
one hail ¢ the average rate in the 4 
re 
rs pre 935-30. This slow- 
’ ] ] 
aown | el ied to thre 
Calt } ist! where the Change was 
miuch | 1 aul ine average 


annual percentage increase in dairy 
output between 1go01-o2 and 1935- 
> was 7 per cent a year, whereas 
between 1935-36 and 1949-50 the 
increase was only 0.29 per cent a 
year. 

On current estimates New 
Zealand's po 


1 ' 1 . 
to three million by 1975, and to foun 


pulation would increase 


| 
million by 1ggi il the present trend 


continued, Assuming steady terms 


oi trade, farm o itpul must increase 
pulation or the 
nation’s standard of living woul 


at the same rate as po 
> 1 

ild fall. 
a eur 
This meant that farm production 


to. 4 ] ‘ ry 
Would have to be Increased to Somec- 


. 

ng more earl pDproacning the 
rate perore 9 5- 

. *« * 

i New Zealand 
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c ‘Built-In Stabilisers 
n A Highly Sceptical View of Anti-Depression Techniques 
xist a theory of | put forward that the capitalistic crisis 


> economic cycles on which the majority of the old type had come to an end 
of economists agree. There are many, and that now the world must be 





ctky clmcreccien se 
n ane ( nes are invented from content with depressions and mild 
Sage 
Litre »TIMNC. Mach) et lac rs revivals. 


me that are ipposed 1 yroduce the The New York crash of 1go7 was 


o } © 9 | *3 . " rs 
CVCL one which should not have happened 
| ): 

a Su ( bie a vel according to the best of theories, and 
: ee | ! | 1-] 5 } tC} 
( complicated | )] nd ha later the world expected a crisis 
t- tict hich neve 1e bec he 

miany feature W ‘ iatistic- which never came yecause ol the 

- "ee . , 1 y 1.) 

ally Oopserved., i la happe (nal outbreak of World War I. 
oo theories which are tradictoryv b \f{ter that war came the crash of 
2 themselves may exp! a phase ol an 1920/21 Which passed e3 remely 
y 7 . . . . } ‘ 
n economic cycl nore or le atis- quickly, however, and another crash 
| ‘ } 1) TOO vhich shook the world Y- 
it tactoril i Or ) ( Lit g29 whicn snook the worid pe! 
i departure 1 I i hiierent. haps worse than the one in 107 

t t ie 

if 


1S No Regular Cycle No Luck in 1929 


se Phe mai ult 4 courst Economists had no luck with it. 


) that there regular evele, and Many great names lost some of their 
) ll attempts t ve it a definite repute in 1929 by declaring that the 
AS period are | ito fatl or, what is Federal Reserve had found the 
le worse, analysis of statistical curve philosopher’s stone by which to keep 


™ may produce traces of les which an eternal boom going. A great 

can never be seen or recognised, ‘barometer’ was s¢ rapped which up 
\ except with the help of formulas and — to that ume was supposed to predict 
sC harmonic analvsis. The ten or eleven the economic weather as the ordinary 
ys year cycle which appears to be barometer predicts rain and sunshine. 
d rec isable up to the middle of the Che 1929 disaster was a_ typical 
1S last century \ ( rbed by the  nineteenth-century crisis, however, 


oe American Civil War, and the ina twentieth-century setting and a 
‘equence was broken again after ihe reminder that certain basic features 
Franco-Pruss! 


uced a major crash in 1878 from — prevail. A new method to combat a 


War which prod- of the capitalistic economy still 


/ 
, which, in actual fact, the capitalistic depression was found in ‘pump 


1 : } é ae 

world never properly recovered up priming’, and a ‘general theory’ was 
; ; ‘ ¥- 

end of the century. founded on it. But exactly at the 


t l 
There were » booms, but only time it was thought that the pump 


deeper depress! he middle of priming had become unnecessary 
- the e! ies and a ie beginning of in 1937 and was discontinued to 
J the nineties. The 1 eg © prevent an unhealthy boom, the 
marred by the agrarian crisis in wholestructure came tumbling down 
ol Eure t] is In 1938. 


From I Bulletin, National Bank of Eaypt. Cairo. Volume VI, No. 4, 1953 








CLO NOATH 


Lhe recipes produced during the 
1gzgos to cure a sick economy were 
being applied in quite different 
circumstances after the second World 
War and produced the usual effects 
of a wrone medicine beine taken 


. | Bi ces ‘ 
against an ailment. Deflation was tor 


’ 
} j 4 

eal Cie¢ ea to we pubh enemy 

No. 1 while it was inflation which 


14] : = eS. ieee ; 
caused tne troubie. Lo avoid recom- 
mending a public enemy as an 
du peuple, monsters like disinflation, 


vee wd the like were let locee 
rellaulohh abd iif LIKG \\ i¢ Cl OOSE 


on the public. 


Present Fears 


L tie Post-Wwal l tlUlOlh IS Tainill ‘ 
Fears of a crisis or a recession started 
] | ] : 
early ana Wwe } qa one 1n IQG49 It 
: ; ’ 3 
is difheult to say \ t ould have 
| { | | 
happened i the Norea War had No 
‘ 1 1] ] 
PACT Vv Crit. 1 his Uupst thie VilOue 
° . } } 
Situation and anotnel War boom 


i 
overtook us for some time. This boom 
has now passed and one find 


economists avgaln crystal-gazin Fr VUNLO 


the future. Inflation has been appar- 
ently overcome | 1} most Ol the 


countries and one should look forward 
to a more stabilised economy. But 
after the first World War we got 
accustomed to the ‘stabilisation crises’ 
and thus it is quite natural that we 


are afraid of one again. 


Chere is much talk nowadavs of 
‘built in’? stabilisers of the economv 
which would automatically come 
into action should things go wrong, 


and which were not in existence on 


previous occasions. Experience has 
, 


shown, however, that when a real 


storm comes, all these contraptions 


are blown away. It is true that 

eovernment In all countries nave 

appropriated < very n 1 perce ave 
* , j 

of national inco and have a 


; ; : 
spenaers a much more important say 
~ a { . . 

in matters of demand for goods and 


j 


/ d/t i 


services, but it is hardly possible tot 
a government to change materially 
the flow of its funds in directions 
which need support and where 
demand should be created. 

Lhe danvei points where the 
cumulative effect of slackening de- 
mand may start a general recession 
will not always be reached = b 
vovernment spending. It is not 
enouen to 11 
come to be call 


rease what has now 
ed eflective demand 
this can be done by throwing more 
purchasing power into the country 

it is necessary to direct it into the 
proper channels. ‘The productive 
machinery cannot adapt itself quickly 
to new products which may find 
ready markets. If the motor-cat 
industry has oversupplied the market 
uid has to reduce production, it will 
t be helped by funds being spent 
on unemployment dole or in publi 
works, no matter how much this 
increases purchasing power. 

Let us admit frankly that, no 
niatter what resolution the three 
hundred economists recently gather- 
ing in Washington voted concerning 
economic prospects of 1954, we do 
not know what will happen. What 
we do know is that numerous signs 
have appeared of which the cumu- 
lative effect on previous occasions 
has led to a more or less lengthy 
depression. Counter-measures that 
eovernments have undertaken have 


proved to be only palliatives on 
previous occasions, This should warn 
us against being over-optimistic 
about the modern ‘built in’ stab- 
ilisers. In the meantime we need not 
worry about the words—the actual 
situation does not change, whether 
we label it depression, recession, 

ljustment or ‘return to normale: 
from an overtime economy’ as a 
spokesman of the administration in 
Washington called it. 
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The Middleman in the Dock 


But the Verdict is ‘Not Guilty’ 


al 


Our readers may recall complaints 
a few months ago over prices al 
that time by dom Stic ( ttle raisers 


because Oo! low cattle prices. and by 





some cons 


the alle red failure if meat 


reflect the decline in live beef rice 


Once more was raised the old outery 


against the ‘excessive’ 
traditional villai; 
Che followir 


New York Times of September 


reporting on a Conor ssional con 
° 5 : 
mittee ther tourin the county tO 
) nd rut ( trine tT oO irm ) 
and programmes. is typical 
Farmers and , 
es from S t | tell 
the committ 1 rs t y 
wrong mmewher in tl! t re r 
some blame tt i th - 
butors, and a few the retail marl es, 2) 
beef and tol i¢ > farmer in Vireir id ‘it 


Y ! 
Under pressure by spokesmen fi 


livestoc k 


notably labour, the Depart nent of 


Ag ric ulture underto: k in Inve tio - 
tion of marketing spreads durine the 
period in question. Its report. re- 
leased in 
attention in view of the fanfare over 
the original ch rves, 


The Department exonerated the 


packers, wholesalet . and retaile of 


meat. It found no profiteering and 
said that the mid Nemen wi Pees 
blame for cheap cattle 
Stated: 


Declinine ¢ ttle nrice I latter } 
1952 and in 1953 were caus ad primaril 
increasing cattle slaughte the « ! 
approached the end of its expansion 
Phe widening of the spreads between orad 

rom Monthly Letter. Nation 


December. is deservine of 


1 the fall months of 1952 and 195 », caused 
i ices to bear acutely on 
ng price 


grad I primarily 





t changing cl} racter of the 
Irikeetine the ur re sng proportions ol} 
Ung t K and 1 Sir lus COWS 
il i t r ttle 
Of} t x pansion 

The rep 
l es {tor 
] ‘ c were 
( ! primarily | ening of 
) it all ij rm-to-re- 
il marketing margin for U.S. Choice beet 
n IYoOzZ,. but de ned in 
) : It do t appear that the $1] 
m the January 1952 price of 
for I ( aty vestern markets 
September 1953 prices of $11, could 
na 1 ( nges In mareins in 


tio e than 80.75 to $1.00 


{ 1 aS 
Part of the apparent discrepancy 
en rices and farm prices, 
report stated, i: ittributable to 
le meat-huying habits of the con- 
“eta . as 
mer. \Nlost consumers, it was indi- 


ited. burs U.S Choice or (ood 


heef and store tend to stock only 
oO rrade which their customers 
ept. A sudden increase in the 
ipply of low-grade or Utility beef, 
such as occurred last fall, therefore 
finds a limited market becanse most 
consumers clo it readily shift quality 


Ihe result is 

the low-erade beef cuts eo down 

ice while the eood 
les are much less affected. 

In other words—puttine it more 

untly—in these days of prosperity 


d high incomes most consumers 


ant only the best, hence pav more 


Vew York. March 1954 








than if they were willing to buy the 
lower-grade, but still nutritious, cuts. 
At the same time the cattle raiser gets 
less, to the extent that what he has to 
sell is the lower-grade product. 


Marketing Rigidities 

The report also made the point, 
familiar to every business man, that 
in the food industry, as in other lines, 
many costs other than those of raw 
materials enter into the finished pro- 
duct. What the farmer gets for his 
cattle is, so to speak. only the raw 
material cost: to this must be added 
transportation, slaughter, storage, 
and selling costs before the product 
reaches the consumer. These costs do 
not drop sharply merely because 
cattle prices decline, since the wages 
and materials that go into transport. 
processing. and selling remain much 


the same. if indeed thev do. not 


uy 
ly increase. Because of their 
c} 


actual 
comparative rigidity, such costs tend 
to increase percentagewise as cattle 
pric es fall. 

~ In this respect, livestock producers 
are in the same position as mineral, 
timber, or other raw material pro- 


ducers. Prices of their raw products 


advance more sharply than those of 


finished products during tight supply, 
and drop more sharply during ample 
supply. This is one of the charac- 
teristics of the business, and those 
who engage in it must take the bitter 
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with the sweet. 

The Department of Agriculture 
did not attempt to study the net 
profits of marketing agencies. In the 
case, however. of the meat packing 
industry— a frequent butt of political 
attack over the vears-—-our own 
tabulations show that profits in meat 
packing are modest compared with 
those of manufacturing in general. 
In the case of profits relative to sales, 
the low margins in meat packing are 
proverbial, averaging less than o1 
cent per sales-dollar. 


eC 


Remember Potatoes 
Several vears ago, when the 
Federal Government was having its 


troubles getting rid of a mountain of 


had bought up to support 
the price, it offered to give the New 
York City Welfare Department a 
substantial part of its stock free, if the 
Department would come and get it. 
The Citv found it could not afford 
the potatoes even as a gift. Freight, 
packaging, storage, and other ex- 
penses were too much. As the [all 
Street Journal remarked at the time, 
*Mavbe the poor middleman is 


potatoes it 


worthy ot his hire after all.’ 

The same principle goes for beef. 
On the hoof it is not the same as 
sirloin steak on the table, anv more 
than a potato in the patch is the 
same as ‘French-fries’, or a_ steel 
ingot the same as an automobile. 





TRADE UNIONS COULD LEARN FROM COMPANIES’ ACTS 
ny J. P. Hourstron 


Prape Unions could easily alter their constitutions to prevent domination by vocal and 
virulent minorities. All thes require to do effectively to frustrate the whole tactic of infiltration 


and domination bv a handful of wreckers is to introduce a proviso in their Constitutions that 
wd a very small number of the members present at the meeting so desire, the matter 
der question shall be referred to the whole membership for decision by secret ballot. 


Perhaps the Government should impose 


Trade Unions not only in the interests of 


the nation, but in the interests of their own members, the right. given to a very limited number 


} } 


members, to demand a poll, and should refuse to grant to any Trade Union which does not 


ncorporate such provisos in its Constitution. any of the advantages granted to Trade Unions 


by Act of Parliament 


\ 


Fram Freedam. London. February gud 
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European Coal and Steel Community 
Bedevilled by Subsidies and Cartels 


In dealing with the agencies and the 
cartels behind Hich 
Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community finds itself digging 
at the the tight 
organisation of markets which existed 
before the common market. It has to 
find Community-wide 
the problems which, in a national 
setting, led to the the 
cartels. 


them, the 


roots of national 


solutions to 


( reath yn of 


Networks of Subsidies 


In the national 


° } 
mMmaustry was 


coal 


closely 


markets, the 
everywhere 
supervised by governments and tied 
up with governmental 
economic controls. Thus compli- 
cated network of su rebates, 
equalisation funds and differential 
transport rates, etc., grew up in 
Europe and has for mam 
looked upon as normal. 

It was particularl important in 
France. the Nether- 
lands. Yet all countries attempted in 


vears heen 


Germany and 
one w: 
of coal, 
consumer. The Dutch achieved this 
by ironing out all 
price, including transport, on each 
category of coal, home produced or 
imported, sold in their country. In 
some cases, as In 
ment subsidies to the small 
briquette-makine 
coast (mainly on the 
the Atlantic 
keep the pric e of domestic coal low 
coincided with the need to maintain 
capacity and employment. 

These plants, which depended on 
supplies of British 
From Tnfoxmation Savaice. hah 


yv or another to lower the price 


for instance to the domestic 


that of the govern- 
French 
factories on the 
Channel 


seaboard), the 


and 


desire to 


coal now no 


svstems of 


differences of 


luthority. Luxembourg 


longer available in the same quanti- 
had, at high 
creat distances 


ties as before the war, 
cost, to fetch supplies 
from central and southeastern 
France. This was 
and the 
some instances in 1952, 
£5 per ton. , such as 
that of the sales of the Aachen coal- 
fields to southern Germany in com- 
petition with the Ruhr, a subsidy 
concealed as a preferential rail-rate 
was provided to e 


extremely un- 
rose, in 
to more than 


In other cases 


; wey 
economk subDsIdy 


nsure outlets for 
pro luction. 
Ther “2: = nle of the 
ie MOSt SLPIKING example OL tne 
complications and distortions created 
by subsidies is provided by Germany, 
and France, the 
jegest importer of coal in the Com- 


munity. The German 


the maim exporter, 
bi: 


coal industry 
heavy rebates to a large 
number of internal consumers. The 


these 


had to grant 


annual amount involved in 
rebates immediately before the open- 
ing of the common market was well 
over £20 million, or more than 4 per 
cent of total receipts. 

At the other extreme from these 
favoured those in 
countries outside Germany who had 
long paid more for German coal 
than the ordinary German buyer. 
One of the 
sumers was the French steel industry. 
the main part of which is situated in 
Lorraine and is particularly de- 
pendent on imports of Ruhr coking 
and coke for the blast furnaces. 

To ensure that it was not handt- 
capped vis-a-vis the Ruhr = steel 
the French government 
subsidised the imports to bring them 
down to a level 


consumers, were 


biggest of these con- 


( oal 


industry. 


corresponding to 
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internal delivered prices. It also ciency or domination which have for 
subsidised the export of Saar and = many years prompted national poli- 
Lorraine coal sold in’ southern’ cies. The elimination of these dis- 
Germany, in return for which in- — tortions, which have sunk deep into 
creased supplie — coking coal and — the structure of the coal industries of 





coke were obtained. The total annual the Ee, will require a 
cost of these subsidies was running a teady long-term policy of increasing 
over {10 milli a vear by the end — productivity by concentrating output 7 
of 1952. in the profitable mines. This is, in pa 
any case, necessary to permit the | 
Coke and Coking Coal coal industry to con npete with im- 
In additi »this, both the French ported coal and substitute fuels. I 
and the Germans, eager to build up Twenty-three per cent of the power Ss 
their productive CAP ity of coke, resources of the Community were th 
have been and still are distorting the — supplied by fuel oil and hydro-electri: in 
price relation of coke to cokin ‘gal. powet Wh 1 y52 % Inst I >» per cent in C 
German coke wa yviced cheapl: 1927, 
compared with cokine coal, so that Che High Authority is more and Ve 
the French had everv incentive to more stressing the need to increase p) 
buy coke al ly processed. TI coal productivity. This will mean the se 
French, in their turn, mad kine eradual transformation or, in some a] 
coal cheaper again b ibsidies and few instances. the closine down of 
pressed forward with the buildin marginal, high cost mines. The High C 
of coke ovens, though th till used Authoritv must. of ¢ ourse, continue to la 
large admixtures of Ruhi king ensure that there are no harmfullv 4 
coal in them. abrupt shifts of production, and Ww 
Largely as a result of the changes protect Jabour from. the risks” of 1 
in the price of German coal, the wnemployment. iT 
Hich Authority has be ble to have 3ut it must equally insist. a li 
the Fren ul idlies h Bt t Lf t107 lau t yrities ha ati ilwavys sk 
end of the first vear of the common done. that cartel arrangements shall c1 
market for coal, the amount snent i not hinder consumers from having Y 
tbsidies of various kinds had suh- equal access to supplies. C 
stantially fallen. Here, the High Authority’s power te 
Now. these amounts are to be to co-ordinate investments and pro- ve. 
further compressed. All the German vide cheap money to finance them is m 
rebates will be abolished. The French important, since the weight of invest- Ct 


subsidies on imported coke an ment charges included todav in the T 


coking coal and to the brianette- — selling price of coal must be reduced. 
ape oe eee = j 
making plants will again be reduced. This is an important factor in the 


Talks are in progress to bring the difference in price between British fi 


Dutch equalisation fund to an end. and continental production.) In re 
All these subsidies must disappeat defining the Communitv’s coal [ 
for the common market to function policy, action on investments, cartels {¢ 
full effect. Yet subsidies reflect ind ‘readaptation’ must all be co- e 
rather than create economic distor- ordinated to the one end of lowering $ 
tion. Coal costs and prices are di prices, while at the same time t1 
torted in Europe basicallv because of ensuring that the workers benefit 


the very aims of economic self-suffi- through increased productivity 








If China were the Enemy 


Strategic Considerations of Economic Warfare 


BY W. WALLACE GOFORTH ( 7 orunt 


i he aut! OY 


in experieni CQ 
— > ware , | 4 
adviser who spent fis 


boyhood in ¢ 


yi 


For prac tical purposes we 
gard North Tibet 
the Vietminh areas of Indo-China as 
integral strategic parts ol} Comiununist 
China. 

Here the wa 
radically 
proper. Therefore the means to be 


lila 1 ¢ 


\Norea, and even 


riare pr 
from that of Soviet Russia 
selected, and the pressures to be 
applied, are themselves distinct. 
Naval. plus alr, 
China coast 1s both a SU} ler and a 
far more 
any form of blockade and harassment 
which we might apply to Russia’s 
inland and coastal shipping. The 
industrialisation of China is 
literally ‘skin-deep’, and most of that 
skin is concentrated in hei 
cities and in those of the 
Yangtze valley. A smaller part of 
China’s key industry clings to the 
tenuous, inefficient rail 
system of China’s interior, but 


block iaie Ol Lhe 


eflective operation than 


quite 


coastal 


lower 


road 
Liat 
in turn is closely interlocked with the 


coastal fringe. 


| 
ana 


Transport Weaknesses 
bove all, we must appreciate the 
far-reaching change in China’ 


foreign trade pattern that has 


g 
occurred during the past five years 
Until 1949, Russia never accounted 
jor more than 6 1 ce ot ¢ 
external trade. T' R 
somethil like { per 

i] ide 


e 
[his ten-fold increase | created 
every sort of diiticulty and over- 


transportation links 
Nature 


1de the problem e€asy i 


| me hy 
loading 1n tye 
1 

| 


etween the two countries. 





ve, lor the irontier area between 
+} 1 Wp . 1 1 

China and Russia is, on the whole, 
_ 1 ’ 

I formidable than 
\ +1 > 

Ol Vortnern 


Ontario’ which divides Western 


; . — 
rom ltaste1 Canada. Vioreover, 
there are no alternate routes such as 
; ' 
hi lave thi 1 U nite 1 state 
1] ] * + « 
a no sale p< el, 1 rh watler- 


wav like the Great Lakes—St Law- 
st about the most 
world 
interception is_ that 
linking Vladivostock and other Soviet 
Far Eastern ports with those of the 
Yellow and Chiu 


[hus lar we have 


vulnerable water route in the 


Lo naval-all 


a Seas. 

cited only the 
unmistakable facts; but any strategic 
assessment of the China problem 
demands some further and deeper 
understanding. 

Of all peoples (except possibly the 
British) the Chinese are—by tem- 
perament and millennial influences 

more impatient of any restraints 
imposed by the state: more attached 


to individual and tami, freedom Ol 


, 
iction and expression: more ready to 
overthrow ra as soon as it 
begin to OW S S Ol 


ruthl e me enrlce T er. to do 
1] h apparent 








eagerness—and then patiently to 
bide their time. 


Dependence on Russia 


Mao ze ‘Lune’s Communist 
regime in China (and we must bear 
in mind that it is more ‘orthodox’ 
than the Kremlin itself) represents 
the most ruthless and  powertlul 
military force to appear in China 
since the downfall of the Manchu 
Dynasty in 1912—indeed, since the 
original conquest of China by the 
Manchus, under Nurachi. in the 
17th century. 

It will not be easily or quickly 
overthrown, but its greatest weakness 
lies in its unduly heavy dependence 

economic, technical and military 

on Soviet Russia. It is quite im- 
possible for Russia ever to give China 
the economic benefits which the 
latter formerly enjoyed—-and could 
again enjoy—in its maritime trade 
and investment relations with the 
West. These have now been cut off, 
not nearly so much by our ‘security 
trade controls’ as by the unilateral 
actions of Red China itself. 

It would be wishful thinking for us 
to imagine Red China becomine. 
for the Communist Bloc, what Dean 
Acheson calls ‘a strategic morass’. 
She may even—-for several years to 
come—be a dangerous ‘strategic 
spring-board’ for further local 


he 


aggressions, like the crossing of t 
Yalu in the winter of 1950-1951. 
In the longer view. however, we 


can afford to take a far less pessimis- 





, KCONOMM 


Dial ae 


lic posiuon on Red China than the 
Alsop brothers have recently adopted. 
The Chinese version of Communist 
imperialism can never be so menac- 
ing to our interests, or so enduring a 
strategic problem, as that of the 
Kremlin. 

Both carry within themselves the 
ultimate seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. but the Chinese seed can be 
expected to take root and blossom 
much earlier than the Russian, and 
can more easily be nurtured by 
intelligently directed actions and 
pressures on our part than could ever 
be the case in Malenkov’s own 
bailiwick. 

The real index of China’s future 
may always be found in the Chinese 
colonies abroad. Here was the origin 
and strength of the Sun Yat Sen 


revolution of to11. Here Chiang 
drew his main moral (and much of 


his material) support for resistance 
against Japan. Here, when Chiang 


suffered the crushing defeat of 


Suchow in 1948, the portraits of 


Chiang came down and those of Mao 
went up—-a mere recognition of the 
new might and power of the latter. 
Today the Mao portraits are being 
discarded. and the Chinese in exile 
are patiently expecting, and getting 
ready for, the fall of Red China’s 
regime. ‘They may have to wait for 
years —perhaps for decades—but 
they know their country and the 
inexorable laws by which its ancient 
civilisation has always survived, and 
will continue to do so. 





Soviet Wage-Earner’s Purchasing Power 


BY HARRY SCHWARTZ 


In terms ol purchasing power 


for staple foods, the Soviet rubl 
> | 


is currently worth less than 7 
cents, rather than the 25 cents 
that is the official rate. 

This conclusion emerges /rom a 


comparison of current prices in Mos- 
and New York for 
staple food items. 


COW elohteen 


Prices Converted at Official Rate 


If calculated at the official 25- 
cent value of the ruble, some current 
Moscow food prices are $ 
pound of coffee, $2.27 
steak, $1.22 a 
$3.76 a dozen eggs, 

quart of unpasteurised and 
bottled milk. 

To buy a unit 
dozen, or 
of all the 
a resident of 
a total rubl. 
the official rate of exchange, to 
$33.44. In the New York 
politan area, the same quantities 
bought for 


$4.03 a 
a pound of 
pound of sugar, 
and cents a 


une- 


quantity 
quart, as 


pound, 
| appropriate 
eighteen foods studied, 
Moscow must pay 
price equivalent, at 


metro- 


of these foods can be 
»¢ 


$0.7 3. 
The Soviet price ol sugar, con- 
verted at the official exchange rate, 


is more than ten times as high as 
the New York price. On the same 
butter, and 
five or more times expensive in 
Moscow as in New York. ‘| he most 
equal prices are found 
of tea and the best quality of white 
or these items 


basis, coflee, eggs are 


ll} the Cases 


bread, though even for 


the Moscow price higher. Also, 
it 18 not certain that the quality ol 
| { Be actu eS 

the Moscow product is as high as 


that of the corresponding food sold 
in New York. 


From New ? 


rk Tir 


Moscow’s 
parison were obtained from 
patch from the .Vew Yor 
correspondent in that city. 
York prices used here are 

i and P. 


prices lo! ttlis) COlli- 


a dis- 
Times’ 
New 
those 


prevailing at A. food stores 


in the metropolitan area, upplied 
by the A. and P. In choosing New 
York prices, an effort was made to 


find the closest equivalents, in qual- 
ity terms, to goods sold in Moscow. 
New York meat prices, for example, 
were taken for choice meats rather 
than for prime meats as it seems 


unlikely that any significant quanti 


of corn-fed cattle provide meat for 
the Moscow market. 

The Moscow price data 
rubles a kilogram (2.2 pounds) except 
as otherwise indicated: 


First grade 


LOMOW, 11h 


steak, 


liver, 


beet, 14.19; 
calves 


(5.35; frankfurters, 16.6-19.6; 


20, soup meat FeO 


salami, 
21.12; 


»7. QO- i 
10-18.80: butter. 20.07; 


+ 
SB ee 
chicken, 14. 


2.0; pork chops, 


ten eggs, 11.72; milk (litre 


g 2.92; 


a; 
sugar, 10.70; coliee 
1 


salt, .61; bes 


12.40; tea. 8.20: 


t grade white bread, 


3.10; first grade white bread, 2.80; 
best wheat flour. 6. 
Prices at True Rate 

In the following table 1 com- 


parison is 
in Moscow, converted into 
and official 

value of the ruble, and th 
prices being the 


presented between prices 
dollars 
25-cent 
actual 

New 


1 
cents at tne 


charged in 


York metropolitan area at A. and 
P. super-markets. The prices are 
quoted in customary United States 
units, that is, a pound in most 
cases, a dozen for eggs, and a quart 


for milk: 


nes, March 19, 1954 
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RESEARCH 
Sir John Mactaggart, Bart. 
lan A, Mactaggart, Esq. 


Lady Rhys-Williams, D.B.E. 
Professor P. Sargant Florence, C.B.E. 


recognised by the ‘Treasu 


* * 
( T “”Y —_ 
Council iS ¢ in 1943, and is 
iry as a non-profit iking research and 
| 


educational organisation in the field of Economics and Monetary 
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V eu grain and cereal products and little 


Commodity \f or . 
a ! meat, butter, sugar and eggs. For 
Beet Res 94 ee bread, he often buys the ordinary 
DIGAK «s+» 59 Bs 69 4° { , ai a ; 
Soup meat A) ; quality orrye bread which does not 
Calves liver . 1.75 95 appear to have any common United 
Frankturters . . . .. 169-225 IS States counterpart of similar inferior 
Salami .... . a BO 4 9 - ic l 
salami 31 erie quality—costing only a half rudbli 
Pork Chops : 2.40 69 - ' 1 y:,° 
Chicken | .60-2.14 GQ 12.5 cents) a pound, in addition 
Butter . 03 he is able to spend a larger pro- 
Eggs : 7 iS portion of his budget on food than 
| ; | é ; : : 
Milk 3 ‘ oe would an American because a Soviet 
Sugar : UY map ; 
Coffee 99 citizen's rent, for very crowded and 
Tea... 93 75 dilapidated living quarters, usually 
Cae , 0 takes a smaller proportion of his 
.e \ ite b Ta! hy . ’ ° - ‘ 
pest white bread ..... 4 : income than is customary here. In 
First grade white bread 2 My ib’ eae ‘ : ‘ 
Wheat flow 68 rate addition, Soviet 1ncome tax rates are 
lower than United States rates, 
An average Soviet worker earn while state medical attention is pro- 
about 70 rubles a month $175 at the vided without direct charge. 
official exchange rate) has to pay On the other hand. the Soviet 
these Moscow prices, but there are worker frequently has to pay higher 
factors that both lightenandincrease — prices than indicated above when he 
their impact upon him. nts to buy ‘luxury’ products like 
Because of his low income, the meat, milk, butter and eggs, as well 
average Soviet wo! ken eats malt ly a vegetables and potatoes. 
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Development of South Italy 


Twelve-Years Programme costing 1,280 milliard lire 


THE low economic level found in the — special organisation which 


would 


regions of Southern Italy has always not only be capable of resolving 
been a problem. Nowithstanding the immediate problems yut which 
numerous measures which have been would also lay the foundations for 
adopted, the real cause of this an eventual flourishing economy. 

economic deficier has never been A law of August 10. 1950, created 
radically eliminated, and the damage a special body for ‘financing and 


resulting from the second World — implementin: 


ra Plan of extraordinary 


War aggravated existing conditions. public works in Southern Italv. and 
Government circles. therefore, promoting the economic and social 
realised that the efforts of the State development of the South’ 1.260 
towards the reconstruction of the muilliard lire were voted for the 
country would have to be accom- Fund. to be utilsed over a twelve- 
panied by programmes aiming at vear period. 
improvement of conditions i the Phe task which the Fund ts 
South. This meant the creation of a facine can be summarised thus: 
ar Te 
Land reclamation and development 630 
Agrarian reform and processing plants. . ‘ 280 
Aqueducts and irrigation works ? lof 
Railwavs rs. 
Road work on 
1 irism. () 
hxtensior ind development « earlier programn ) 
1. Agricultural Reclamation and Development: 
Land to he reclaimed or improved Q ¢ ) O00 re 
Irrigation. 889,200 acres 
Arboriculture . - 1,235,000 acres 
Improvement of mountain basn 10.574,000 acr 
Hydraulics and Forestry 3.954.000 acre 
Construction of 158 rural villag 
? 800 farm centres 
90,000 farm houses: 
000 drilled and shallow wells 
2. Aqueducts 
10.000 Kms. of ne aqueducts supplving 3.103 Communes with a total ponulatio { 


15,500,000 inhabitant 
3. Roads 


Roads repaired ; ; 0.700 kms. 


Roads newly constructed ? 500 km 


Country roads laid dowi 6.000 kms 
4. Railways 


Double tracks . ; ta ‘ 130 kms 


New tracks ‘ . ‘ . 974 kms. 


Electrification of track . 312 kms 
New bridges . : ; 105 kms. 
New tunnels ; : : : 32 kms 


From Italian Affairs, Rome, March 1954 
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The following table refers to the areas and sectors under the Plan’s 


administration: 


ECONOMIC DIGEST 


By the end of 1953, the ‘Fund’ had approved and given out under contract the following 


projects: 


Amounts in millions of lire 


Projec ts appre: ed 


cs T OR sa 
Vumbe 

Reclamation ............ 1.445 
DEVEIOPMERE: 5.06 6.00 'c kes 22,204 
Mountain Basins ....... 767 
\queducts and Drains. 153 
Roads..... ~- . ; 1.170 
lourism... 124 
Railways . . 89 

PORE. oo 6das 26,252 


(he Fund operates over an area 
of approximately 30,380,000. acres, 
equal to 41 per cent of the entire 
territory of Italy; the productive area 
amounts to approximately 29,140,000 
acres, equal to 44.2 per cent. 

Its sphere of activity includes: 3 
provinces of Lazio (Frosinone, Reiti, 
Latina), one province in Marche 
(Ascoli Piceno), Abruzzo-Molise, 
Campania, Puglie, Basilicata, Calab- 
ria, Sicily and Sardinia. The hvdro- 
forestry work which is being carried 
it on the island of Elba must also 
be added to the above list. 


( 


Unemployed Absorbed 


The plan for the development of 
Southern Italy is also concerned with 
unemployment. 

The average number of persons 
directly employed by the Fund 
during 1952 amounted to over 
90,000, during the first half of 1953 
to an average of over 100,000. The 
figures do not include labour which 
is gradually absorbed as areas in the 
South gradually develop under the 
application of the Fund’s _ pro- 
grammes nor that which is indirectly 
absorbed through auxiliary under- 
takings. 


IVork contracted out 


{mount Numbe Amount 
150,362 1.368 131,609 
1,742 22,204 51,742 
24,6953 762 24,598 
56,871 128 14,513 
81.286 1.129 78,150 
9.509 106 7.200 
35.428 t+} 9.953 
409,89] 26.04! 347.745 


Che contribution made by the 
Southern Italy Fund towards the 
decrease of unemployment corre- 
sponds to approximately 18-20 per 
cent of disoccupied male labour in 
the South. 

In the sector of the industrialisa- 
tion of Southern Italy, the Fund has 
already been active for the past two 
years. The amount to which the 
Fund has financed industry in 
Southern Italy. through its own 
funds and those it has obtained on 
loan from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and  Develop- 
ment, reached as at December 31, 
1953. the sura of over 15 milliard 


lire, 


Sources of Finance 


With this” financing, g0 new 
industrial plants, or additions to 


existing plants, are in the course of 


completion in Southern Italy, for a 
total cost of 27 milliard lire. 
Particular reference has been given 
to those industries which increase 
agricultural production and to those 
which are auxiliary to it, as well as to 
that section of industry which pro- 
duces building materials. Land devel- 
opment and public works have 





DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH ITAL? 


utilised at least 70 per cent of the 
funds for industrial financing made 
available by the Fund. Of particular 
importance are the construction of 
two centres for the and 
packing of fruit and vegetables, and 
two for the collection and distribu- 
tion of milk. one sugar refinerv., the 
largest plant of artificial manure in 


selection 


Italv, three factories for making 
straw-paper, four cement factories: 
(one of which will be the most 


modern in Italy), three brick factories 
and one for the production of metal 
tubes, etc. 

In other categories of industry, 
important loans have been made to 
three mineral industries in Sardinia, 
two wool fac tories one of whi h 1S 
very important for its complete cycle 
of production, and the other for the 
Sardinian one 
plant for the production of super- 


selection of wools). 


ho 


phosphates for agriculture, and two 
chemical factories for the production 
of antibiotics at Naples and Catania, 


etc 


The 90 new industrial plants 
financed by the Fund will give 
permanent employment to about 


eight thousands hands in the factories 
themselves and to at least a further 
six or seven thousand workers who 
will be indirectly benefited by being 
employed on other work which such 
industries will create. 

It may therefore be said that with 
the new or proposed industries in the 
South, which have been constructed 
with the help of the Southern Italy 
Fund, over 60 or 70,000 persons will 
have secure and regular employment. 
The quantity of new products which 
will result from these new industries 
is estimated at some 32 milliard lire 
per annum. 





Tax House Subsidies as Income 


BY L.. 


A smprre and equitable method of 
* housing 
to add the total 
amount of the subsidy on = any 


particular house to the income of the 


reducing the burden. ot 


subsidies would be 


tenant for taxation purposes. 

This is only fair and 
since these subsidies represent as 
much a family 
allowances taxed. ‘Ten- 
ants many 
dependants pay very little income tax 
anywa\y. will not be greatly 
affected. ‘Tenants with a fairly sub- 
stantial income and few liabilities, 
paying the higher rates of tax, will 
find the benefit of the 
reduced, 


reasonable 
form of income as 
which are 
income o1 


with a low 


and 


subsidies 


From Letter to Economist. February 27. 
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Che subsidy on individual houses 
should be known to, or could be 
calculated by local authorities (who 
should, in any case, notify tenants of 
the amount of the subsidy on their 
particular property), and the actual 
subsidy should be used, not the 
minimum standard subsidy. The 
former about double the 
latter on recently-built property. 

If, however, calculation of indi- 
vidual subsidies were considered too 
involved, a fixed allowance could be 
substituted based on the size of the 
house and date of construction 
which governs construction 
and interest rates 


averages 


costs 


1954 








Aluminium versus Steel 


E.C.E. Studies Factors of Competition 





The Secretariat of the U'nilted Nations 
kK onon ( IIIT , 7 fo By pre has 


1 } } 


YPCL ntl) huh! rs helt at yn preheé nS? stud) 
in the competition between aluminium and 
vi el. the fir t ofa serve yf yi/ h sfudies of 
material ymmpetitive with steel. The 
following article 1s a condensation of the 
fig / ar 1 a / le noes » hro Tui hap 
and STS, AS We Il as 1? heating tho 
andy ct? 1S I Zé hy “hy wee ot wy nIMIM fin 1 
an abhblicatn n. Broa th) che al me. th, 


conclusion reached by the Secretarrat is 

that from the viewpoint of total consump- 

tie 7, ¢ ymphelition h freee? iron an ! ste¢ 

and aluminiim is still and will remain 
small. 





‘THE most important area of com- 
pettuon between aluminium = and 
steel is with thin flat products, where 
aluminium is competing with steel 
to the extent of about 3 per cent of 
the world thin flat products produc- 
tion. Relatively minor competition 
is offered in the form of tubes. light 
structural shapes and castings and 
forgines. where aluminium is com- 
peting to the extent of only 1 to 1.5 
per cent. 


Development of Aluminium 

The first part of the Study is 
essentially of a backeround charactet 
and discusses. on a world scale. the 
srowth of the aluminium industry. 
both in the past and as it is likely to 


be in the future, on the basis of 


published plans. In the second part, 
attention has heen focussed on 
Europe. An attempt has been made 


to define the area of competition 


between the two metals and to com- 


pare the trend of costs and prices in 
the two inclustries. ‘Thereafter ym 
petition in industrial uses has been 


disc LuSSECI. 

Lone-term trends in the alumin- 
ium industry show. since the beein- 
nine of the centurv. an increasing 
production of 10 per cent a year. 
which means that output doubles 
every seven vears. This rapid growth 
which has been observed in the past 
is likely to be maintained in the 
seven to ten vears ahead. World 
production of primary aluminium 
vas over 2,600,000 tons in 1953 and 
is planned at some 4.500.000 tons by 
1gbo. 

Che higher rate of expansion for 
aluminium than for steel means that 
aluminium is constantly growing in 
importance. Even so. competition 
between both metals is and must 
remain small. World production of 
aluminium, when expressed in steel 
equivalent, represented in 1952 no 
more than 2.8 per cent of world 
production of steel. In 1g0_ this 
figure should stand at some 4.2 per 
cent. 

The centre of aluminium produc- 
tion moved durine the war vears to 
North America. Whereas 54 per cent 
of the production in 1939 was in 
Europe, the proportion had dropped 
to 18 per cent by 1953 and will con- 
tinue to decline sharply as produc- 


tion tends to move to the centres where 


cheap electric power is available. 
On the basis of present plans, 

major increases in production capac- 

itv are planned in the United States. 


Brom Competition Between Steel and Aluminium. Economic Commission for Europe. Paris. 


Varch 


/ 


11, 1954 





IL MINIUM 


More 


mat project in Canada, which may 


Kiti- 


trikine, however, is the 
have 500,000 tons of new Capacity 1n 
operation by United 
Kingdom has under consideration a 


1Q50-60. Lhe 
major plan for the de velopment ol 
aluminium of the Volta Kiver (Gold 
Coast): the initial plan is for Go,000 
tons a year rapidly 
120,000 tons with further prospective 


expanding Lo 
increases. France is also studying the 
possibilities of building a 100,000 
ion unit in French 
40,000 ton unit in the Cameroons. 

Detinite information about the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe ts not 
but it 
centre of production in | 
moving 


(suinea and a 


available, ippears 
eke, 1S 
east of the Urals and that 
tons additional 
planned. The production in Asia and 
Latin America is likely to remain on 
a small scale in the near future except 
in Japan which 1s planning to 
rehabilitate most of its war-time 
installations and attain a total 
capacity of about 100,000 tons a year. 

The geographical trends therefore 
indicate that aluminium 
will be increasingly 


countries located far away 


2Q5 ) 
35,000 


: capacity IS 


smelting 
carried out in 
from the 
centres of processing, fabrication and 
consumption, At the beginning ot 
Western 
Europe had an aggregate capacity of 


1953, nine countries in 


161,000 tons di tributed among 35 


plants, less than an average of 15,000 

plant. In contrast, the 
average production of a plant was 
50,000 tons per annum in_ the 
U.S.S.R. and 85,000 tons in the 
USA. 
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in the world is at Arvida, 


\ rit | JUEDEL 
with a capacity of 320,000 tons. By 
1g60 the situatio in Ew pe 
have undergone little change and 
the bulk of European output will still 
come from relatively st i plants. th 


VETSUS 


STEEL] 


OLne! reQioll | 1i¢ WOLIC Lhe 
tendency towards larger plants will 
continue. 

The shipment of aluminium in 
form long distances, for 


ingot OVE! 


iistance, from Canada to the United 
Kingdom, has already grown to large 
proportions and is bound to increase, 
since the cost of freight by sea for a 
hight 


plavs only a 


material ich as aluminium 


neghegible part in the 
total COST Ol the final prod ict. 

Most of the 
entering into foreign trade is handled 
by four countries: the United King- 
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dom and the United 
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Norway the two great ¢ 
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per cent of the primary 
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Aluminium Limited. 


is currently produced in 


owned by 
Prices and Costs 

During the last 30 years 
aluminium have u 
nificantly while prices of steel had 


rising tendencies. The 


prices ol 


down s1f 


crore 
decreases in 
aluminium were due to technological 
improvement but thi progress can- 
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not be expecreda Lé CONUTLLU« al the 


same rate as the production 
become somewhat classical. 

As to the future, it is shown that 
steel is based more essentially on coal 


and 
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periods of expansion or are inelastic 
REC 
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Social and Economic Changes in 
Welfare Britain 


BY GRAHAM 


BEFORE the first war broke out, in 


1913, Britain had a population of 


$0,000,000, and a surplus of more 
than 1,000,000 women--mostly 
elderly women. In 1920, we had 
double the surplus of women, many 
of them young. 

Twenty years later, when the 
second war broke out, we had added 
more than 5,000,000 people to the 
population, thus making good our 
loss of young men in the first war; 
but we still had nearly 2,000,000 
surplus women, though they were all 
older by nearly twenty years. 

In the forty years since 1gi4 we 
have become about one-fifth bigger 

50,000,000 souls; of these, the 
older ones—ove1 forty-five—now 
form the big majority of the grown- 
up nation, that is, of the electorate: 
and the surplus of women has shrunk 


to little more than 1,500,000, of 


whom none at all are very young 
women and_ girls—the © surplus 
females are all middle-aged and old, 
as they were before 1914. 

For the first time in centuries 
Britain now has a surplus of the male 
sex up to nearly the age of thirty, 
because advances in medicine have 
enabled us to preserve alive the 
greater number of boys than girls 
born in every year. 

So here we are today, the British 
people; older, as a nation, on the 
average by about fifteen years; a 
middle-aged, not a young, nation; 
with relatively more young men than 
young women; but with a heavy 
surplus of older women, who are the 
majority of all voters; and with more 


Hurron 


very young people and old people, 
added together, forming dependants 
on the full-time working and produc- 
tive persons in the middle of the 
nation, 
Labour Force 

On the other hand, a greate 
proportion of our people is now at 
paid work, part-time or full-time. 
We have had to draw into paid work 
more thai 500,000 married women 
and mothers; we have abolished the 
unemployed, who never formed less 
than 1.250.000 between the wars. 
and now fewer than 100,000 are 
unemployed more than eight weeks. 

Manufacturing industry now ac- 
counts for more of our total output in 
a year than it ever did betore. We 
depend fifty per cent more than in 
1939 on foreign trade: it then 


accounted for less than one-fifth of 


our total output in a year, whereas 
today it accounts for more than 
thirty-two per cent of the bigger 
yearly output. 

And today we are a much more 
average, standardised, middle-class 
sort of nation than ever before; for 
we have abolished poverty at the 
lower end of the social scale —that is, 
except for the old, the retired, and 
those on fixed incomes, like pensions 

and we have abolished, to an even 
greater extent, wealth and riches at 
the other end of the scale. 

For example: in 1914, before the 
first war, and after paving all taxes, 


Z 
iets of the cersnnal oeedine 
one-THth oF the personal spenaing 
power in the country went to those 
with more than £2,000 a year-—and 


those were gold pounds. In_ 1938, 
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before the second war, this fifth of 
all incomes having £2,000 a year (or 
more) to spend had shrunk to one- 
eighth—and the pounds were those 
of 1938, devalued in 1931, and 
buying, on the average, half of what 
they bought in 1914. 
Briefly, three-quarters of 


households—-that is, 
single 


British 
three-quarters 
of all 


homes or 


persons in separate 
families-—consume 
about ten to twenty per cent more 
goods and services per head than 
they did before 1939. They are 
roughly one-tenth to one-fifth better 
off, materially, since the war. About 
one-quarter of the 
holds—composed of the former rich, 
the upper middle-class of persons in 
the professions and businesses, and 
the retired or elderly with fixed in- 
comes—are materially worse off. 
Three-quarters of the nation’s 
households in full employment earn, 
as households, twice to five times 
what they earned fifteen years ago 
and pay the least proportion of direct 
taxes. They also get, on balance, 


whole 


nation’s house- 


most of the new state or social 
benefits. They make proportionately 
less contribution for these services; 
so they have, left over, more pur- 
chasing power to spend as they like. 

But the remaining one-quarter of 


the nation’s households has been 
forced to spend less—by making 
proportionately much higher con- 
tributions to the state, as taxes o1 


death duties, or by not being able to 
raise its fixed income during the 
rapid inflation. 

We have reached a point at which 
we must either 
efficiency or 


national 
productivity, or 
stabilise, or even reduce, standards of 
consumption all round. And a nation 
that depends as to one-third of its 
consumption on foreign trading 
not just stand still in the world. It 
must either progress or go backwards. 
And that is Britain’s principal eco- 
nomic problem today. On its solution 
depends the future course of British 
standards of living, of our social 
and economic revolution, and of 
British party politics. 
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New Books Reviewed 





Welfare and Taxation, by Colin Clark, Catholic 
Social Guild, Woodstock Road, Oxford, 3s. 6d. 
Here is the Colin Clark’s 

formula for unscrambling eggs. He presents 

it with gusto and has lots of fun, and what h« 

has to say is certainly going to echo and re- 

echo in the debating rooms for many a day. 

Essentially this is a variation on the author's 

original theme that 25 per cent of national 

production is as much as any country can 
stand in the way of taxation; that Britain’s 
taxation is running at the rate of 40 per cent; 
that Britain must not trv to do things which 


irrepressible 


have been laid down by Colin Clark as 
downright naughty: and that therefore 
we must cut that 40 per cent back to 25 per 


cent. 

How? Well, certain national expenditures 
are untouchable: defenc« £1497 m.), 
National Debt Interest (£615 m.), 
pensions (£90 m. I 


war 
. But somehow we have to 


cut 15 per cent of £5000 m., and clearly we 
cannot avoid attack on the whole apparatus 
of the welfare state. 

So Education can_ bs 
churches; provisions for sickness and old age 
can become a personal responsibility; the 
health service can be largely restored to 
institutions and private charity; mines can be 
leased to miners who will run them; the 
Trades Unions can take on unemployment 
insurance and so on. 

These and other most intimid: 


returned to the 





pro- 
posals are examined in detail and with very 
great skill. If we ever decide. at our pleasure 
or perforce, to demolish the welfare state, 


there are matters here examined that would 
relevant. Moreover th welfare 
state itself is here dissected, 


become 
t does not 
look like much of a bargain to the ordin- 
ary wage-earner when Colin Clark has done 
with it. 


and 
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Silver: |} orld Trends in Silver Since the War, 
prepared by Y. S. Kedari in the Division of 


Monetary Research. Reserve 


class survey with eight statistical tables. (49 





Moneto e Credito, Banca Naz- 
Lavoro, Roni NO. 3 1955. 
in [talian) on Money and 

} hy Da | 
Rowan, Giuho Garaguso. Helmut Liptert 


Claudio, Alhaiquem, Carlo Zacchia, Nora 


MmposiumMm 


Banking with contributions | 


Export Finance: Effective Promot 

European Exports Through Export Credits 
Guarantees, by Carl Major Wright, Quarterly 
Review, Skandinaviska Banken. Stockholm 


January 1954. (494 





Trade Agreements, July-December 
1953: GAT] 
index of trade agreements, to be published 
half-yearly in future in January and July 
It is hoped. and not without reason, that the 


has initiated a new form ot 


ee 
more elaborate system of presentation will 


‘prove useful for governinent departments 
and other users’. GATT, Geneva, Januar 


1954. (495 


Brazil: Detailed statistics for 1952 with 
COMPparisons VON DAacK In some instance as 
far as 1938. Boletim Es 
Brasileiro de Geogratia ¢ 


Janeiro. (496 


British Commonwealth's Mineral 
Resources: Some Recent Developmenis, by 
R. W. Willett. Geological Liaison Office: 
British Office. 
London. Lecture to Royal Society of Arts, 
London, March 11, 1954. (497 


Commonwealth Scientific 


‘Consumption Function’: The ‘Con- 
ption Function’ in the Developments of Moderr 
yy} 


H : y ] 

tf non Lheory, bY Ubaldo Guiducci in 

[talian \ critical su of further de- 
lopmen { t Ke ila of pro- 
: ' | \ 


Bank of India 
Bulletin, Bombay. December 1953. A first- 


DIGES | 


iazione Bancaria Ltaliana, Rome, January 


1954. (498 
Finland: Quarterly revi illustrating 
nomic conditions in Finland, including 
Lons-term prospe of cos N. Mein- 
1°> ff , nd halances 
Pudeer): Survey of trade in 1953; 


Sfatistics During K. was replaced 


by U.S.S.R. as Finland’s foremost partner in 
trac 199 
Finland: Si). Finiand’s I t ! 
1950, by A. Tunkelo. |his is a caretul study 
of the first real census to be taken in Finland 
in 1950. Hitherto cen cS We! taken 
ilv in tl iggest town from 1870. Even 
valid comparisons over the ast tw 
ndred rs are! ( ble by study ot 
a p Mo Bulletin, Bank ol 
Finland, Helsin heir Sot U0 
India: / )) piner Stab 
port made to the Government of India 
ami n tron Inter onal Mone- 
arv Fund, led the Dire or the Fund’s 
Research Department. As 1 title of tl 
report indicates, it cope is wider than the 
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India’s Budget: 
1954-5, Eastern 
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International Wheat Agreement. 
1949-53: An Experiment in Comm 
1 fle Inter a 
by C. D. Harbury of University 
Wales. Abe rystwyth [he author’s 
j international wheat 


» Control 
1949-55, 


College of 





verdict 1s 
hat “experience ol the 
agreement has been such as to encourage its 
extension for primary products’. He believes 
Sterling area would greatly benelit 
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lly in rubber, tin 


\eri- 
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and wool. Published by rf 
ltural Economics Research, Oxtord 
Scotland: Survey of Lc nic Conditions in 
Scotland in 1953, Clydesdale and North of 


Scotland Bank Ltd, Glasgx March 1954. 
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Subscription Form 


Please enter me as a subscriber to Economic DiGeEst for 
twelve months, beginning with the next issue. 


I enclose remittance for £1 (£1 5s. or sterling equivalent 


) 
outside | ne 


or) Please invoice me later. 


lo the SEC retary, 
Economic Research Council, 
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18 South Street, London, W.1. 














“Lets ehoose Executors 


and talk of Wills...” 


So, according to Shakespeare, spoke King Richard II 


1e felt his life to be in danger. lo-day, 
} ] | ; he} 
also, there are many people who leave the drawing up of their 
Wills until they are impressed with a sense of urgenc\ 


handicap their dependants by not making a Will at all, or by 


al 


leaving one which is not fully effective. 


lo find amongst one’s personal friends the ideal Executor is 
frequently no easy matter and, in any case, there is unfortun- 


ately no guarantee that such a friend, when found, will survive 
to complete his task. What is more, the duties and responsi- 
bilities involved are onerous, requiring much time and thought 


and also wide knowledge. Why then burden vour friend — or 


. 1 1 } } } ° " 1 ‘ 1 b 
your wile or husband when the expert services of the ‘Atlas 


can be secured at very moderate cost? Such an appointment 
will ensure not only that your Estate is administered with 
experience and invested with skill, but that it will be attended 


with continuity of 


ATLAS 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


A@ tom 














